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PREFACE 

The following contribution to the study of the sense of touch 
in Mammals and Birds is based upon certain papers and exhibi- 
tions of specimens communicated to the Zoological Society of 
London, the Anatomical Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology. The chief of 
these was read before the Zoological Society, but was not 
published in the Transactions. Two very extensive and 
important papers, one by Miss Inez L. Whipple, and another 
by Prof. 0. Schlaginhaufen, had been pubUshed a very short 
time before my paper was read, and as these covered much 
the same ground, and as, not knowing of their existence, I had 
not discussed them, its publication became impossible without 
very great alterations and additions. It seemed better, there- 
fore, to incorporate it with certain other microscopical studies 
of the skin-structures of the hand and foot in mammals, and 
make it a small introduction or anatomical basis for the 
consideration of the sense of touch. 

I have to thank the Editors of the Jourrud of Anatomy and 
Physiology for permission to reproduce certain illustrations, 
and the Prosector of the Zoological Society's Gardens for a 
large series of hands and feet of Mammals and feet of Birds, 
which were placed at my disposal for study. I also wish to 
thank Mr. R. I. Pocock for assistance he has given me, and 
for some valuable impressions taken from dead specimens of 
Anthropoid Apes, without which my series of impressions would 
have been incomplete. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The sense of touch in the lower animals might be held to include 
an extremely wide range, and could not be fairly limited to 
mammals and birds if it were not that the most important part 
of the subject centres round this sense as found in the hand and 
foot. Its present consideration has, therefore, special reference 
to the papillary ridges and papillae of the corium ; and this alone 
affords a'widVeno^h area of investigation, considering the very 
large number of manmials in which these structures are present. 
Such varied developments of the sense of touch, as are seen in 
the surface of the tongue, in tactile hairs, especially the vibrissse 
on the muzzles of felidae, the antennas and tactile hairs of insects, 
the highly sensitive vascular snouts of moles, the delicate vibrisssd 
of the snouts and the tactile organs of the wing-membranes 
and ear-conchs of bats, in whom the sense of touch seems to be 
developed almost to perfection — ^these, to take a few of the 
striking adaptations among animals for the sense of touch, are 
examples of a different kind and are not included in this study. 

It is clear that the sense of touch is a very important element 
in the complex life of man, and, from the time of Weber, it has 
been studied on experimental lines with valuable results. These 
will be referred to in their own place under the physiological 
section of the subject. But it is necessary to state that the 
method of treatment of the sense of touch here pursued is ex- 
clusively anatomical. Certain experiments have been made by 
biologists on this sense in the lower animals, notably those of 
Spallanzani in 1793, on the delicacy of the tactile sense of bats, in 
whom the sense of sight was artificially destroyed, and these 
yielded most interesting results. But the investigation of a 
sense so much dependent on direct communication between tbe 

A 
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experimenter and the animal which is the subject of his ex- 
periments, does not well lend itself to purely physiological study. 
We do not know yet the language of any ape or monkey in spite 
of Gamer's researches into the subjects in tropical forests, and 
though in the case of some of the domesticated animals, we might 
obtain some useful results, the prospects here are very limited. 
There is, no doubt, a field of this nature to be worked by the 
physiologist ; and it is with a view to providing some anatomical 
materials for the study of the sense of touch in the lower animal 
that this work has been undertaken. The facts here described 
are purely anatomical, and no disrespect to the great department 
of biology, called physiology, should be supposed, because a 
physiological subject is treated upon anatomical lines. The 
two departments of biology, anatomy and physiology, are only 
to be studied apart from one another because of the growing 
complexity of the physiological side, and the slowly increasing 
knowledge of anatomy, so that speciaUsation is necessary, but 
not because of their essential difference. 

In such a subject as we have before us it is legitimate to do the 
best one can with the material provided by Nature, and in the 
investigation of the palmar and plantar surfaces of many animals, 
there is found a very great variety of the epidermis and the 
corium, which demands an interpretation. The hand and foot 
being the most general and most important parts of the bodies of 
Mammals and Birds concerned in the sense of touch, these parts 
deserve particular examination. 

The methods pursued concern two orders of phenomena, the 
macroscopical and the microscopical modifications of the skin. 
The former chiefly deals with the description and illustrations 
of the papillary ridges found on the palmar and plantar surfaces 
of eighty-six Mammals, and these ridges are shown in drawings 
taken from the species examined. 

A short, general description of the character of the surface of 
the pabnar and plantar skin in aU the species is also given, not 
only in those which present papillary ridges, but in others, such 
as Marsupials, Rodents, Carnivores and Insectivores, in which 
papillary ridges are seldom to be found. This examination 
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shows that theie are numerous modifications of the epidermis, 
and it would appear that some of these are premonitory of the 
development of the papillary ridges in higher zoological groups. 
The greater part of the macroscopical branch of the subject 
consists of detailed description and illustrations of the papillary 
ridges. The microscopical portion is also shortly described and 
much iUustrated by photomicrographs and drawings from sections 
of the skin. For this purpose nearly all the specimens have been 
hardened in alcohol, a few in other preservative fluids, and, in 
most cases, many sections from each species and from all the 
main regions of the hand and foot have been made. In all of 
them careful note has been kept of the position and direction of 
the sections, so that each illustration may be considered to be 
correctly « orientated." The more minute microscopical details 
of the skin have not been attempted, methods of staining so as 
to bring out the nerve-endings and nerve fibrils being not necessary 
for the purpose in view, which is to show the outlines in a large 
number of animal forms of the surface of the epidermis and of 
the papillary layer of the corium. Nearly eight hundred sections 
in aU have been made, and eighty-six species of Mammals and 
Birds have been examined macroscopicaUy, and,in most cases, also 
microscopically. The Birds have been taken out of their zoo- 
logical order, and as being much fewer and of less importance 
to the subject than Mammals : 

The following have been examined : 

Monotremea, 

Omithorhynchns anatinus. 
Echidna hystrix. 

Marsupials. 

Didelphys azarae. 
Thylacinus cynocephalus. 
Petaurus sciiireus. 
Potorous tridactylus. 
-Jlpyprymnns rufescens. 
Petrogale penicillata. 
Macropus antilopinns. 
Macropus derbianus. 

Edentates, 

Myrmeoophaga jubata. 
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Ungtdates. 

Hyrax oapensis. 

Rodents. 

Sciurus vulgaris. 
Sciurus cinercus. 
Sciurus prevosti. 
Xerus oapensis. 
Arctomys marmotta. 
Gerbillus (tripoli.) 
Arvicola amphibius. 
Mus decumanus. 
Mus musoulus. 
Myopotamus coypu. 
Erethizon dorsatus. 
Hystrix oristata. 
Caelogenys paca. 
Hydrochaerus capybara. 
Lepus cuniculus. 

Carnivores, 

Fells leo (bom dead). 

Fells domestica. 

Viverra civetta. 

Genetta tigrina. 

ArctigoKdia trivorgata. 

Herpestes griseus. 

Oossarchus fasciatus. 

Suricata tetradactyla. 

Protoles cristatus. 

Canis famiUaris (Dachshund, Great Dane). 

Ursus Americanus. 

Procyon lotor. 

Procyon cancrivorus. 

Cercoleptes caudivolvulus. 

Lutra vulgaris. 

Mellivora indica. 

Mustela vulgaris. 

Mustela erminea. 

Otaria pusilla. 

Iruedivorea, 

Erinaceus europsBus. 
Talpa europffia. 

Chiroptera, 

Pteropus medius. 
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Primaies, 

Lemur brunneus. 
Lemur rufifrons. 
Lemur catta. 
Lemur mungoz. 
Galago crassicaudata. 
Nycticebus tardigradus. 
Nycticebus javanicus. 
Hapale jacchus. 
Midas ursulus. 
Chrysothrix sciurca. 
Cebus fatuellus. 
Papio hamadryas. 
Papio porcarius. 
Papio babouini. 
Papio mormon. 
Cjmopithecus nigor. 
Macaous inuus. 
Macacus nemistrinus. 
Maoacus oynomologus. 
Macaous silenus. 
Macacus pileatus. 
Cercocebus SBthiops. 
Cercocebus coUaris. 
Cercocebus hagenbecki. 
Cercopithecus patas. 
Cercopithecus lalandi. 
Cercopithecus callitrichus. 
Cercopithecus diana. 
Cercopithecus campbelli. 
Cercopithecus cynosurus. 
Hylobates hainanus. 
Hylobates lar. 
Hylobates hoolock. 
Simia satyrus. 
Gorilla savagei. 
Anthropopithecus troglodytes. 
Man. 

Birds, 

Apteryx mantelli. 
Rhea Americana. 
Fulica atra. 
Perdix cinerea. 
Lagopus. 
Cioonia alba. 
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Aidea egietta. 

Aqnila andax. 

Faloo subtates. 

Ijmiiiiiciilus alandarius or Falco tinniinciiliis. 

Coryus ooiax. 

The terminology employed in the following descriptions of the 
macioscopical and microscopical studies of palmar and plantar 
skin will most easily be explained by the accompanying simple 
diagrams. These represent the hand and foot of an Azara's 
opossum which is a MftTnmfil low in ordinal rank though 
relatively high in intelligence and acti^'ity of habits. It possesses 
a development of the leading structures of the hand and foot 
which may well serve as a type for the study of higher Mammals. 
Certain terms employed by Miss Whipple in her exhaustive 
memoir* referred to elsewhere will be used as affording in- 
telligible and unobjectionable descriptions of the parts of the 
hand and foot. 

lig. 1 represents the hand and ilg. 2 the foot of a simple and 
typical Mammal. The digits on each are called, D. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
beginning with the thumb, or pollex, of the hand and the great 
toe, or hallux, of the foot. The terms ulnar and radial are used to 
indicate the outer and inner border respectively of the hand, 
and fibular and tibial to indicate the outer and inner borders of 
the foot. The expression " outer " and " ianer " are here used 
for convenience of description though not properly appUcable 
to the hand and foot of Man who forms an exception to all lower 
Mammals, for in Man, the radial is the outer and the ulnar the 
inner border of the hand in his usual upright position with the 
palm of the hand directed forwards. However, with this ex- 
ception no mistake need be made in the use of these two common 
terms. In Man as well as the lower Mammals the terms, fibular 
and outer and tibial and inner, appEed to the foot always corre- 
spond to one another. Miss Whipple usefully divides the pads 
or eminences of the ventral surfaces of the Majnmalian hand and 
foot into three groups which she illustrates in the case of Mtcroitis 

^ *' The Ventral Surface of the Mammalian Chiridinm.*' Inei L. Whipide, 
1904. 
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agnstis (Field Mouse). These slie calls, Apical, IrUerdi^ilal and 

In Figs. 1 and 2 they are marked as follows : 
A. Apical of which there are five. 
I. Interdigital of which there are four. 
P.P. Proximal of which there are two. 




■TVENAP. REGION 



Opoaauvi.) 



These eleven primary pads are very general in the Mammahan 
hand and foot, and are rightly looked upon by Dr. Wilder and 
Miss Whipple as essentially walking-pads. They are found as 
low down in the Mammahan series as Marsupials and in forms 
which do not employ the hand and foot for prehension. These 
pads situated on the tips of the digits, interdigital spaces, and 
proximal portion of the hand and foot are of great valae to the 
animal possessing them, on account of their " builer " action. 
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TEe meaning of the patterns of ridges found on them is a diSeient 
gaestion. Certtdn other regions, such as the phalangeal joints, 
show pads in some animals which Miss Whipple calls secondary. 
Only two other terms regtdre notice, the thenar and hypothenar 




Fm. 2.— DuoBAH ov Topoobapet or Pks. (Jaira'« Opoittim.) 

regions of the hand, corresponding to the eminences at the bases 
of the first and fifth digits of the hand. 

It is very interesting to note the value of this grouping of the 
apical and inteidigital pads. The latter do not lie in the same 
axis as the former, by which arrangement a large surface between 
the digits would be left without a specially tactile area, but they 
lie just in those intervals between the digits which ensure that the 
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action of the two rows of pads shall supplement one another 
during the various movements of the parts of the hand or foot. If 
the interdigital pads had been placed instead at the bases of the 
digits, much of their value in assisting prehension, walking, and 
the sense of touch would have been lost. 

The terms employed in the microscopical section are simple 
and few and only such as are found in the usual anatomical 
descriptions of the skin. Figs. 52, 53 will be more particularly 
referred to in their proper place, and the terminology of the 
parts given. 



PART I 



MACROSCOPICAL 



CHAPTER I 

CHIEF MODIFICATIONS OF THE EPIDERMIS OF THE 
PALMAR AND PLANTAR SURFACES 

Great diversities of epidermic structure are found on the 
ventral surfaces of the hand and foot of different mammals 
when these are examined either with the naked eye or a lens. 
The coarse arrangement of the epidermis here referred to needs 
a short notice before the more specialised groupings of it are 
described. 

The eighty-six species of mammals and eleven of birds under 
consideration present all the chief forms of epidermic modifica- 
tion, and these may be divided into eleven types, seven of 
which are leading types and four mixed, as follows : 

(1) Smooth epidermis. 

(2) Corrugated epidermis. 

(3) Scales. 

(4) Nodules. 

(5) Hair. 

(6) Rods. 

(7) Papillary ridges. 
The mixed types are : 

A. Epidermis more or less corrugated, with coarse 

transverse ridges on the digits. 

B. Corrugated epidermis with papiUary ridges. 

C. Nodules with papillary ridges. 

D. Hair with coa^ transverse ridges and smooth pads. 

(1) Smooth epidermis is only found in one of the eighty-six 
mammals examined, the Earth Wolf of the Cape, Proteles 
cristatus. 

(2) Corrugated epidermis is found in sixteen forms, and the 
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degree of corrugation which may be found with the smoother 
form varies greatly. It has seemed simpler to place the bare 
and corrugated epidermis in separate classes, though gradual 
transitions between smooth and very corrugated surfaces are 
found among these sixteen forms, and even in the same form. 
According to the size and habits of the particular animal, the 
epidermis is very differently modified. Thus, the smooth, 
hard, almost shining pads of Proteles cristatus^ the Earth Wolf 
of the Gape, a clumsy, nocturnal burrowing animal like a hysBua, 
show the epidermis of its hand and foot little modified, as one 
might expect from its habits. Then Echidna hystrix, one of 
the egg-laying mammals of Australia, has a hard, slightly 
corrugated epidermis in which are set sparse strong hairs, a 
modification in keeping with its simple burrowing habits of 
Ufe and primitive character. The Carnivores which exhibit 
this type of epidermis show more variation in the way of 
corrugation, as in Viverra civetta and Suricata tetradactyla. 
HydrochcBTUS capybara, a large stoutly-built rodent with 
aquatic habits, has a large webbed foot and epidermis rough 
and considerably corrugated. 

The species which represent this early and simple tjrpe of 
epidermis are, Omithorhynchits, Echidna hystrix, Hystrix 
cristatus^ Xerus capensis, Ccelogenys paca, HydrochcBtus capy- 
baray Viverra civetta, Arctigolidia trivergata, Oenetta tigrina, 
Cro88archu8 fasdatus, Suricata tetradactyla, MeUivora indica, 
Herpestes griseus, Procyon htor, Procyon cancrivorusy Hyrax 
capensis. 

(3) Scales are among the early modifications of the epidermis, 
and occur in nine of the eighty-six mammals examined. They 
are found in five of the Marsupials, one Edentate, one Rodent, 
one Insectivore, one Bat. The Coarsest of these forms is the 
Edentate, Myrmecophaga jubata, or Great Ant-Eater, which 
has extremely clumsy fore and hind feet covered with dense 
epidermis modified into flat scales. These scales are not placed 
in any definite lines or order, as those of the Marsupials are 
in some cases. The scales of the common English mole are 
relatively large and very strong, especially in the forefoot, which 
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is so much used for digging. Scales are said by a recent writer * 
to be the earliest condition of which papillary ridges in the 
Primates are the final development. The species which present 
scales are Potorcms tridactyltts, Petrogale penidUata, Macrojms 
aniihpinus, Macroptis derbianus, (Epyprymuus rufescens, 
Myrmecophaga jubata^ Talpa europoea, Pteropus mediuSy 
Myopotamus coypu. 

(4) Nodules have been only found alone in one species, the 
Canadian Tree Porcupine, Erethizon dorsatus. The epidermis 
is in this form modified into very well-defined rounded nodules, 
which cluster closely over all the palmar and plantar surfaces, 
the tips of the digits being somewhat corrugated, but without 
nodules. The modification in this species is very remarkable, 
and presents an efficient series of closely-set buffers on the more 
prominent parts of the hand and foot. It may be noted that 
the Canadian Tree Porcupine also has a powerful prehensile 
tail on which there is Uttle hair on the distal portion, and it 
is here covered all round with ridges similar to those found on 
the Primates, but still more resembling those on the flexor 
surface of the tails of American opossums. 

(5) Hair, — One species only has been found covered entirely 
with hair, the Rabbit, Lepus cunicultis. This peculiarity seems 
to be characteristic of the Leporidae. It furnishes a most efficient 
method of protection for the footpads, and the rod-Uke exten- 
sions of the epidermis among which the hairs are densely set, 
serve to conduct sensations to the deeper layer of the skin 
much in the same way as tactile hairs of other regions. 

(6) Rods, — This arrangement of the epidermis resembles 
thick, close and short bristles extending from the corium, and 
is best exhibited in the coarser pads of the large Carnivores. 
A typical example of this may be seen in the great footpads 
of tbe Great Dane. It affords a good protection to the softer 
parts of the feet in rapid progression over rough ground. The 
species in which these bundles of rods compose the pads are 
Thylacinus cynooephalus^ Canis familiaris (Dachshund and 
Great Dane), Felis lea, Felis domestica, Vrsus Americanus. 

* MisB Whipple. 
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It may be noted that all these belong to the order of Gamivoies 
except the Tasmanian wolf, a marsupial with many features 
resembling the Carnivores. 

(7) Pa/pOJmy ridges only reach their full development in the 
Primates, and thirty species of these have been examined, 
in which the whole of the palmar and plantar surfaces are 
covered with ridges and their intervening furrows. The thirty 
species are : Hapale jacchus^ Midas v/rsuluSj Papio mormon^ 
Papio cynocepJialus^ Papio porcariuSy Papio hamadryaSy Papio 
bdbouiniy Cynopithecus nigefy Chrysothrix sdureay Cebus 
faluellusy Macacus cynomologuSy Macacus nemistrinuSy Macacus 
pileatuSy Macacus inuus, Macacus silenuSy Gercopithecus rti&er, 
CercopUhecus caUitrichus, Cercopithecus diana, Gercopithecus 
lalandi, Gercopithecus campbeUi, Gercopithecus cynosurus, Gerco- 
cebus cBthiopSy Gercocebus collariSy Gercocebus hagenbecki, Hylo- 
bates loTy Hyhbates hainanuSy Hyhbates hoolocky Simia satyrus, 
Anthropopithecus troglodyteSy Gorilla savagei. 

Besides these representatives of the main groups of Primates, 
it is probable that every species of this order, if examined, 
would show this particular modification of the Primates, and 
that it is a character of ordinal rank. Of course its highest 
development is found in the hand and foot of man. 

Of the four mixed types A is the simplest, the epidermis 
being corrugated in varying degrees, and the digits furnished 
with coarse tranverse ridges. There are four forms which 
present this modification : Mus decumanuSy Mus musculus 
(the brown rat and house mouse), Arvicola amphtbiusy and 
Arctomys marmotta. No similar modification has been found 
outside the Rodent order. 

B. — Corrugated epidermis covering the greater part of the 
palmar and plantar surfaces, but showing locaUsed small groups 
of papillary ridges on certain of the pads (digital palmar or 
plantar). Petaurus sdureus, Sciwrus mlgarisy Sciurus prevostiy 
Sdurus dnereuSy Gercoleptes caudivolmlusy Lutra rndgoHsy and' 
Erinaceus ewoporus are the forms found with this particular 
arrangement. 

C. — ^Nodules associated with papillary ridges are characteristic 
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of the palmar and plantar surfaces of the Lemurs and Azara's 
opossum or Didelphys azarce. In the Great Galago and the Slow 
Loris and Javan Loris they are less marked, papiUary ridges 
being largely predominant. But in the four Lemurs examined 
nodules predominate largely on the digits, palmar and plantar 
surfaces, and they vary greatly in size. The larger of the nodules 
present fine papiUary ridges, which can be seen with a lens, 
running in an oblique direction across them. It may be noted 
here, as will be seen later from another point of view, that 
Lemur hrunneus shows a greater proportion of nodules than 
Ijemur catta, and that this probably is associated with the 
higher development of the latter species. The species coming 
under this division are Didelphys azarce. Lemur brunneuSy 
Lemur catta, Lemur rufifrons, Lemur mungoz, Galago crassicaudata, 
Nycticebus javanicus, Nycticebus tardigradus, 

D. — In certain forms a large portion of the digits, palmar 
and plantar surfaces are covered with hair, from which the 
digital, and palmar and plantar pads, and nails or claws, 
project. This is famiUar in the case of the Domesticated 
CanidaB and Domestic Cat. Among other of the species here 
dealt with it appears in Mustela hibernica, Mustela mdga/ris, 
GerhiUus, 

The eleven Birds examined show one type only of epidermic 
modification, though the degree of this varies greatly. In 
all of these the plantar epidermis is coarsely corrugated without 
being formed into any weU-defined ridges, and is continuous 
with the smoother scales which clothe the rest of the foot. 
Among these eleven birds Aquila audax shows the greatest 
degree of projection of the epidermis, modified on the plantar 
pad almost into rods like those of the CanidaB. 

Apteryx mantelli, Rhea Americana, Ciconia alba, Lagopus, 
Perdrix dnerea, Ardea egretta, Fvlica atra, Corvus corax, Alcedo 
ispida, Tinnurumlus alauda/rius, Falco svbtutes are the species 
here examined. 



CHAPTER II 

DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PAPILLARY RIDGES 

Rcmge of Subject, — The observations which follow are concerned 
mainly with the Primates, and deal with the hand and foot 
equally, but the area has been extended to some lower orders 
of Mammals, such as an Insectivore, a Carnivore, a Rodent, 
and a Marsupial, in which groups interesting developments 
of papillary ridges are seen on the palmar and plantar surfaces. 
The range then of the subject is wide, extending from Marsupials 
through the Primates up to Man. The hand and foot of man 
have been only studied from the point of view of comparative 
anatomy, without reference to Dr. Galton's classical work on 
the human finger-prints, which is mainly statistical and may 
be of considerable biometrical importance, in addition to its 
value as a means of identification of individuals. 

Method of Treatment. — The papillary ridges may be illustrated 
either by direct drawings, or by one of the various methods 
of printing, which are described by Dr. Galton, and these prints 
may be taken either from the living or the dead subject. 

The method of delineation here chosen has been as follows : 
In the case of Man impressions have been taken with printer's 
ink both of the hand and foot, and from several of these be- 
longing to the same individual a representative drawing has 
been made of the ridges of the hand and foot. This has been 
compared with the arrangements found on numerous other 
individuals, and has shown a resemblance to them so close 
that the main groups of ridges on the digits, palm and sole, 
here depicted may be taken to represent for the purpose in 
view, the normal human type. Of course, individual variations 
are not here dealt with as they do not come within the scope 
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of the present inquiry. This method is coarser than that of 
Dr. Galton, who reproduces the exact print from the finger- 
tips of each person, and his line of study is intimately associated 
with the noting of each ridge and furrow of the part. In the 
case of the anthropoid apes impressions have been taken from 
living specimens of Chimpanzee and Gibbon, and from one 
of Orang and Gorilla, recently dead. In the cases of the dead, 
as well as the Uving specimens, it has been necessary to make 
numerous prints of each, because it is almost impossible to 
exhibit in one print the whole of the palmar or plantar surface, 
especially when the tips of the digits, and other portions of 
these, have to be brought into the same picture. In taking 
human prints it is most difficult to obtain a whole picture of 
hand or foot on account of the blurring of the ink which occurs 
in one part wHle pressure is being made in another. Considering 
this, it is not surprising that impressions from Uving anthropoid 
apes are difficult to make, many prints of each being required, 
and that with monkeys, which are still more restless and timid, 
it is impossible. From the numerous prints taken of each 
specimen a composite picture has been produced, showing the 
whole area on which papillary ridges are found. Among Monke3rs, 
Rodents, Insectivores and Marsupials dead specimens only have 
been used. From the smaller of these, whose hands and feet 
are too small to print successfully, drawings have been made 
directly, with the help of a lens. In the greater number of 
the monke3rs many impressions have been taken of the dead 
subject, and the drawings made from these, and verified by 
reference to the specimens, and on each of the illustrations 
given a note is made as to the particular method adopted in 
each case. By thus using impressions from Uving and dead 
specimens in all the more important cases, and by making 
drawings from these with reference to the specimens, it has 
been possible to avoid the suggestion of Dr. Hepburn'*' as to 
the drawings of Alix that they appear to be rather '^ interpreta- 
tions " than drawings. 

♦ Op. cit. 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE PAPILLARY RIDGES AND GENERAL 

MODES OF ARRANGEMENT 

The ridges and adjoining furrows wHch cover the palmar 
and plantar surfaces of all Primates and a few lower forms in 
a smaller degree, may be compared to the ridges of a ploughed 
field, over which some such object as a Ught roller has been 
passed, the efEect of this being to produce a series of ridges 
with flattened tops. This can be well seen with a lens when 
the ridges are examined in profile, and is their normal condition 
in man and the lower animals in nearly all the palmar, plantar 
and digital regions. Thus the angles at which each ridge rises 
out of its adjoining furrows are the same on both sides, but it 
has been shown that there is a departure from this normal 
shape of the ridges in certain regions of the hand and foot of 
man, and occasionally in certain other Primates. This change 
of shape I have called Imbrication of the Papillary ridges, and 
it will be more fully described in the microscopical portion. 

The surfaces of the ridges show the openings of sudoriparous 
glands which are plentiful wherever ridges are foimd. Microsco- 
picaUy the ridges show abundant papiU» with tactile corpuscles, 
and these as well as the sudoriparous glands are absent from 
the furrows between the ridges. 

The modes of arrangement of the ridges are extremely difEerent 
in difEerent forms. The earliest and simplest found is that on 
the footpads of a squirrel, in which the ridges are arranged in 
lines radiating from the centre of a circular or nearly circular 
eminence. A transverse arrangement is the commonest and 
simplest of the common types, and with this may be classed 
the oblique type. On the palm and sole many Primates have 
the ridges arranged in a longitudinal manner. The next and 
highest development is that in which the ridges are grouped 
into arches, loops, ellipses and whorls. These three most 
specialised forms of pattern, arches, loops and whorls, culminate 
in the digits of man, both in the hand and foot, and in the 
former case have received great attention from Dr. Galton, 
lorming a basis for a particular and elaborate classification of 
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pattemB. The mun types of arrangement, then, are radicUing, 
trantverte and oblique, longitudinal, arches, loops, ellipses and 
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Via. 3. — Aeaxa's Opossuif. Diddj^a FiQ. 4. — Az&ka's Opoasmt. DiddpKya 

jizarcB. Maoiii, ri^t. Drawing atarm. Pes, right. Draving from 

from dead ipeoimen. A. Papillary dead specimen. 
ridKea on enlarged group of 

Deaoriptiiona of Speamens. — In each case the hand or foot is, 
for the sake of deamess, divided into regions: (1) Digits; 
(2) Palmar or Plantar soiface and the signs D. 1 ; D. 2 ; D. 3 ; 
D. 4 ; D. 6 are used to indicate the separate digits, beginning 
from the pollex and hallux, and the anterior and posterior 
organs are spoken of as Hand and Foot, the pafnllaiy ridges as 
P.R. 
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AzAKA'e Opobsiim (DideljAya azarte). 
Band. (Fig. 3.) All five digita well developed with strong curved nails. 
(a) Digita ; palmar aorfEice, broad. 
F.R. ellipses on terminal phalanges. 
„ middle and proximal phalanges covered with tranaveree rows 
of nodules, which are thcmselvea marked with oblique fine 
papillary ridges. 





Via. 5. — S4UIBSSI..LIEB Fsalanosb. Fiq 6 — Squibbbl-liks PaAiAnasB. 

Pdauna aeiureua. ManuB. Pelaurat Miureiu Pes, right, 

tight. Drawing from dead Drawing from dead speci- 

tpeoimen. men. 

(6) Palmar surface. 

Three interdigital eminences, oval and fleshy. 
One large eminence at base of D. 1 and small tiienM' eminence. 
One small hypothenar eminence. 
F.B. wide elUpsee on all eminences except the ulnar interdigital, 
where they are oblique. 
„ all the rest of the surface covered witli nodulee irregularly 

Foot. {Fig, 4.) More slender than hand. 

D. 1 well developed with broad, fleshy pulp and no naiL 
D. 2, 3, 4, 5 long and furnished with long sharp, curved nails. 
(a) Digits. 
P.B. ellipses on all terminal phalanges. 
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P.R« middle and proximal phalanges covered aa those of hand with 
rows of nodules marked with P.R. 
(6) Plantar surface. 

Three interdigital eminences. 
One long fleshy eminence at base of D. 1. 
One small eminence on fibular border. 
P.R. well-developed whorls on two interdigital eminences, wide 
ellipses on all the other plantar eminences. 
M rest of plantar surface occupied by nodules as on hand. 

Sqitibrel-uke Phalange r {PetauriLa aciureua). 

Hand, (Fig. 5.) Digits slightly curved towards ulnar side ; and claw- 
like, elongated curved nails, 
(a) Digits. 
P.R. on terminal phalanges in narrow ellipses. 
„ arranged longitudinally on middle phalanges. 
„ longitudinal, or proximal indefinite. 
(h) Palmar surface. 

Three interdigital, one thenar, one hypothenar eminence. 
P.R. transverse on all except thenar eminence, where they are 
oblique. 
Foot, (Fig. 6.) Digits claw-like, and nails long and curved, 
(a) Digits. 

P.R. in broad ellipses on terminal phalanges. 
„ elsewhere indefinite. 
(6) Plantar surface. 

Three interdigital eminences, central short ; two lateral elon- 
gated ; large eminence on tibial side of plantar surface ; 
small on fibular ; small eminence on heel. 
P.R. on central interdigital eminence oblique. 
„ on lateral interdigital eminences transverse. 
„ longitudinal and oblique on tibial eminence. 
„ transverse on fibular eminence. 
„ absent on heel. 

Ck>MMON Squibbel (Sciurua wJgaria), 

Hand. (Fig. 7.) Digits long, claw-like ; nails long and curved. D. 1 
much reduced in size ; no nails. 

(a) Digits. 

P.R. absent on terminal phalanges and represented by a roughened 
granular surface. 
„ indefinite and transverse on middle and proximal phalanges. 

(b) Palmar surface. 

Three interdigital eminences, thenar atid hypothenar, all 
oval in shape. 
P.R. radiating on all. 
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FoaL (Fig. 8.) Digits bng, oUw-Iike ; muls Icmg utd ouired D. 1 
well dereloped, wiUi tang ourved nail, 
(a) Digita. 
F.B. abe«it on terminal ^lalanges, repreeented by a rough granular 

„ indefinite transTerae ridges on middle and proximal phalanges. 
A 




Fio. 7.— Common Squhibbi- Seiii- 
Tua rndgarU. ManuB, right. 
Drawing from dead Bpeci- 




9. — KiNKAJon. Ccrcakviea 
cavdivolindiii, Manus, left. 
Drawing from dead Bpeoi- 



(6) Plantar surface. 

Three inteidigital eminencee, oval in shape. 
Fledhy oval eminence at base of D. 1. 
Small eminenoe on tibial and fibular borders. 
F.B. oblique and longitndinal on all plantar eminencee. 

Kdceajou (Oereofcpfea couAWuwJim). 
Hand. (Fig. 9.) Short digilii, with veij slzong pointed nails, webbed 
to second joint ; palmar portion tjjick, with fleshy pads. 
(a) Digits. 
F.B. terminal phalanges, a few well-marked ridges on tip of each 
pnlp snrrounding it, so as to form rounded arches wilJi con- 
cavity in proximal direoljon. Hese ridgee here and on rest 
of hand m^ge into a tonnolated arrongegnemt of the epidermis 
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P.B. middle and proiinial phnlaiigee occupied by tim t«ggelated 
groupiDg of epidermic Bcalefl. 
{b] Palmar surface. 

Three interdigital eminences. 
Thenar divided into two portions. 
One hfpothenar. 





FlO S — Common Squibrbl. Seittrus Fra. 10. — Kihkajou. CertoUplea cau- 
mlgana Pes left Drawing dwiwd-ag. Fes, left Drawing 

from dead Bpeoimen. from dead Hpecimeu. 

P.B. AH these eminences show a few rather widely separated ridgea. 
nlnar eminence ; wide loops open to ulnar eide. 
oential eminenoe ; P.B. longitudinal. 
radial eminenoe ; wide loops open to radial aide. 
tlienar eminence ; aretes open to radial side in distal portion. 

„ transverse in proximal portion. 

Hypotbenor eminenoe ; slightly curved concavity in prosimat 
or tmnavene direction. 
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Foot. (Fig. 10.) Some^i^t longer than hand $ digits rather longer ; 
palmar portion strong and thick ; webbed ; strong, sharp nails. 

(a) Digits. 

P.R. terminal phalanges similar to those of terminal phalanges of 
hand. 
„ middle and proximal phalanges also similar to those of hand. 

(b) Plantar surface. 

Three interdigital eminences : one tibial, divided into two 
portions ; one fibular eminence. 
P.R. Interdigital eminence on fibular side ; wide ellipses. 
„ central eminence on arches open in distal direction. 
„ „ tibial side transverse. 

„ eminence on tibial border transverse on distal portion. 
„ ,. „ arched open in proximal direction 

on proximal portion, merging 
into tesselated arrangement, 
eminence on fibular border, a few ridges in wide ellipse. 

on distal portion, and on remain- 
ing portion ; all tesselated. 






Cafe Sea Lion (Otaria pttsiUa), 

Foot. (Fig. 11.) Skin black with faint greenish tinge. Digits and 
plantar surface covered with wide coarse Papillary Ridges, most of 
which are longitudinal, and on the central portion of the plantar surface 
obliquely inclined on each side towards the median line of this surface. 
When examined more closely the main ridges are divided by oblique 
branching lines, as shown in the enlarged portion of skin at the side. 

CoMifoir Hedgehog {Erinaceus europceua). 

Hand. (Fig. 12.) Short thick digits, with long sharp nails ; thick fleshy 
footpads, 
(a) Digits. 

P.R. few and oblique on terminal phalanges of D. 1, 2, 3. 
(6) Palmar surface. 
P.R. few and transverse on central and radial eminence ; radiating 
on thenar and hypothenar eminences ; elsewhere absent. 
Foot. (Fig. 13.) Elongated in shape, digits of variable length — ^D. 1 very 
short ; D. 2, 3, 4 longer ; D. 5 short. Nails long, 
(a) Digits. 

P.R. Terminal phalanges oblique on D. 2, 3, 4. 
(6) Plantar surface. 

One large and one small interdigital eminence ; large, nearly 
circular eminence on fibular side midway between heel and 
clefts of digits ; <m this eminence akme are P.R. in radiating 
form. 
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Blaok-kkades Lshub {Lem/ar brvtmau). 
Hand. (Fig. 14.) Elongated; digits with large wide pulpa uid short 
blnnt nails. 
(o) Digits. 
F.B. tertninal phalangas in brood longitndiiutl ellipses on all five 




/'.fZ f.' 



Fia. 12.— HSDOBEoa. Brinae^tu turo- Fio. 13.— Hkdokhog. Srinauut eim>- 
ptxKs. Hanu^ right. Drawing pmu. Pes, right. Drawing from 

from do ' ' . . ■ 




n dead ipecimen. 



dead Bpeoimen. 



F.B. akin ol rest of digila covered with nodules of varying sise 
presenting » cormgftted appearance. Some of the larger 
of these nodules marked witii obliqne P.B. which can be 
disooveied with a lens ; absent on the smaller nodules. 
(6) Palmar enrface. 

Hiree interdlgitol eminences, two small hjpothenar and one 
Itmg thenar eminence. 
P.R. radial eminenoe ; loops sloping towards ulnar side, open 
towards radial aide. 
„ central eminence ; wide loops ; longitudinal ; open in di^tAl 

direction. 
„ olnar eminence j obliqiie F.B. 
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Foot. (Fig. IS.) Plaiibu- snrfaoe ; long ; digibi short ; pulps vide, 
espeoiallf D. 1 ; nails short. 
(«) Digits. 
P.R terminal [AalaiigeB ; longitadinal : broad ellipsea. Remaining 
t^ialanges oooupied b; arge nodules> some of which are 




Fki. 14. — Bliok-hsadid LBuns. Fto. IS. — Blaok-biadkd LsHinL Lemur 

Lemw branntyu. Manus, bninneiw. Pee, left. Drawing from dead 

Icjt. Drawiiu from dead s^ienimeu and improBaions. A. Magni- 

speaimens and impreasioiia. fied [^oiiinal ana middle phalanges. 

shown in drawing enlarged, where they are oblique and 
omiTerge towwds axis of digit. 
P.R, at base of D. 1 small eminence with P.R. transverac, similar 
to those of plantar snrfaoe. 
(6) Plantar surface. 

lliree interdigital eminences ; aoft, fleshy eminence at toot 
of D. 1 ; small one on fibular border ; and two smt^ 
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P.B, on interdigital emiiietioes radiating towudo oommon centra. 
„ on eminenoe at root of D. I ; PR. slope towards its Icmg axis. 
„ „ fibular side ; P.B. in wide arohed gronpe open 

in proximal diraction. 
„ „ of heel ; no diatiuot P.R. 




Via. 16.— Rina-TjiLzn Lranra. Lemv 
dead specimen ' !_.,. 
ooTered with uodoleo. 



BrRO-TAiLED Lehub (Lemur ealta). 
Hmtd (Fig. 16.) Digits moderate length ; pulpe wide ; nails short. 
(a) Digits. 
P.B. terminal phalanges. 
„ longitudinal in broad elUpees on all. 
„ on remaining phalangM ; nodnles of varying size. 
{b) Palmar snrfaoe. 

'Diree interdigital eminences. 

One large fleeb thenar eminsnoe. 

One bfpothraiAi eminenoe, divided into two porticma. 
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P.R. Well-fonned whoris on all interdigitol eminencee. 

„ whorl on thenar emmenoe. 

„ hypothenar showa P.B. arched on distal and wborled on 
proximal portion of eminence. 
Rest of palmar sorfaoe occupied by nodulee. 




Foot. (Fig. 17.) Plantar region long; digits short ; pnlpa wide; nails short, 
(a) Digits. 
F.B. longitudinal, in broad elUpsee on terminal pholangee. Best 
of phalanges covered by nodulee except proximal phalanx 
of D. 1, which haa a small eminence with P.B. transverse, 
merging into eminence at base of D. 1 on plantar sorfaoe. 
(6) Hantar snrtaae. 

l^rge fleshy eminenoe at base of D. I ; three large interdigital 
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eminences almoet ctxi^aons, ttte fibnlar one numing into 
B Vmg, narrow eminence on fibular border. 
P.B. longitndina] <» two eminenoea, oentsal and tibial ; on Uie 
eminence at base of D. S (on fibular side) wide arcbee open 
in proximal diieotion ; obliqne on eminence on fibular 
border. Rest of plantar sarfaoe oovered witb nodules. 




Sutw LORis (Nyetiedma lardigradtM). 
Hand. (Kg. 18.) D. 1 broad; well developed; fleahy; with wide pulpy 
abort nail. D. 2 short, and email pulp ; short nail. D. 3, 4, 6 
long with wide, fleshy pulps : short nails. Palmar portion wide 
and fleeby. 
(o) Digitfl. 
F.R. ellipses on terminal phalanges, which start from a centre at 
tips of phalanges (shown in Fig. 16). 
„ middle phaJangee divided in centre by a Icmgitudinal 
line, from which P.B. slope away slightly to the lateral 
borders. 
„ proximal phalanges similar on D. 1, 3, 4, S. 
,. „ cm D. 2 indefinite. 
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^b) Palmar anrfaoe. 

Five inteidigital emineaceB. 
One tfaen^ eminenDe adjoining oarpus. 
One hypotlienar eminenoe, fleehy. 
P.R. whod on nlnai inteidigital eminenoe ; ellipees on the remain- 
ing 




Fio." 19.— Slow Lobis. 
dead Bpeoimena and 
ridgee on the tip of D, 3. 



Pea, right. Drawing from 



Foot. (Fig. 19.) Remarkable development of D, I, ehowing extreme 
abduotioft and fleehy pad at baee, dividing whole again 
into two neoriy equal parte; short noil. D.2 veeey short, 
with long curved nail. D. 3, 4, S long, with fieehy pulps and 
short nails, 
(a) Digito. 
P.R ellipees on toiminal phalangee of D. 1, 3, 4, 5, starting from 
a centn at tips as oa hand. 
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P.B. Fig. 16 BhowB tip of D. 3 witii nail and polp. orer wbudi P.R. 

radiate from a bare centre. 
„ D. 2 ; well-marked, Bmall whorl on tip oC terminal phalanx. 
„ middle and proximal pb^angea of D. 3, 4, & ; show central 

longitudinal line from which linee of F.R. slope to lateral 

borders. 
„ D. 1, proximal phalanx longitudinaL 
„ D. 2, indefinite. 





Bto.20.— MtiH 
■peoim^ 



FiQ. 22. — SquiaaKL-MciHKKY, Chn 
tothrix etiiirea. Majiui, let 
Drawing from dead ^peoimen. 



{b) Plantac snrfaoe. 

Two interdigital eminenoee— one on fibular and one on 

Bide t spooe between ooonpied by longitudinal P.B. 
One fibnlai eminenoe 

One very fleshy, wide eminenoe at base (A D. 1. 
P.K. ellipses on intradigit^ eminences. 
„ whorl on eminenoe at base of D. 1. 
„ „ on fibular border. 

Mabxosbt {Hapale jaeelms). 
Band. (Fig. 20.) Digits daw-like, willi long curved naila. 
(a) Dipts. 
P.R terminal phalanges, longitudinal, in broad ellipses. 
„ on proximid phalangM of D. 1 and D. 5, longitudinal. 
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(6) Palmar Bnrfaoe. 

Three interdigital emmences, tJieoar and hjrpotjienar botb 



P.B. in vide loops, sloping towards axis of palm, oblique 




FlO. 21. — Hakmosbt. Hapilt. jacchua. Flo. 23. — SguDUtEL-MoNEBT. C^- 
Pas, tight. Drawing from dead aothrix aeiurea. Pes, left. Draw- 

ing from dead specimen. 



PJl, arched on distal portioa of thenar eminence ; oblique etae- 
vheie on this «id hypothenar eminence. 
Rest of palmar surface longitudinal. 
Fact. <Fig. 21.) Long and slender ; digita aH long except D. 1, which is 
of moderate length ; nails long and curved. 
(a) DiptB. 
P.R. longitudinal in wide ellipBea <m tenninal phalanges. 
„ transverse on proxinial phtUanx of D. 1. 
„ elsewhere longitudinal on aD phalanges. 
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(h) Plantar sur&oe. 

One well-marked interdigital eminence at base of D. 5 ; tibial 
and central little raised. Long eminence on tibial border ; 
longer one on fibulsir border. 
P.B. ovate whorl on eminence at base of D. 5. 
„ longitudinal at bases of D. 2, 3, 4. 

9, transverse, oblique and longitudinal on the long eminences 
on tibial and fibular borders. 



Squiebbl-mgnkby {Chrysothrix acivrea). 

Hand, (Fig. 22.) Digits long and well formed ; nails short, pointed. 

(a) Digits. 

P.B. longitudinal in ellipses on terminal phalanges. 
„ second phalanges, transverse. 

„ proximal phalanges ; D. 1 loops open to radial side ; D. 2, 
3, 4, 6 arches ; most marked on D. 2 and 6. 

(b) Palmar surface. 

Three interdigital eminences ; one thenar ; one h3^pothenar. 
P.B. wide ellipses on interdigital eminences, narrowing towards 
proximal end. 
„ thenar eminence loops open in distal direction on distal 
portion, and on proximal portion P.B. arched with arches 
open in distal direction. 
„ hypothenar eminence loops open to ulnar side. 
Best of palmar surface longitudinal. 
Foot, (Fig 23.) Long and slender digits ; nails, pointed and long. 
(a) Digits. 
P.B. longitudinal in ellipses on terminal phalanges. 
„ D. 1, proximal phalsmx transverse. 

„ D. 2, 3, 4, 6, transverse on middle phalanges ; arches on proxi- 
mal phalanges of all four, most marked on D. 4, 5. 
(&) Plantar surface. 

Three interdigital eminences nearly fused into one large 
eminence ; long tibial and longer fibular eminence. 
P.B. longitudinal at bases of D. 2, 3. 
„ loops open to fibular side at base of D. 5. 
», transverse on middle of fibular border of sole. 
„ on proximal part of this eminence P.B. in. 
„ loops open in proximal direction. 
„ oblique at point of heel. 

Bbown Sapajotj {Cebua faiueUua). 

Hand. (Fig. 24.) Digits straight ; nails moderately long and pointed ; 
peJmor portion well developed. 
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la) Digjta. 
P.R. terminal phalanges, Icmgitadinal, wide ellipsM. 
„ middle phalaogee, transvene on D. 2, 3, 4, 6. 
„ proiinial phaltuigee, D. 1 tnmaverse ; D. 2 loops open to 
nln»F aide ; D. 3, two Bjmmetricol whorls ; D. 4, two 




Bjmmetdcol whorls ; D. 6, eii^le whorl on ulnar side ; 
radial side F.B. oblique. 
(6) Pdmar snrfaoe. 

Three interdigital eminences ; large thenar divided into two 
portions, elongated hypoth^iar eminence. These all so 
wide that little of the palmar sDiface is not covered by them. 
F.B. radial interdigital eminence ; well-marked whorL 
„ central interdigital eminenoe ; sli^tly ovate ^orL 
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F.B. Dinar interdigital eminenDe ; wide loops open to nlnar 
side. 
„ thenar eminraioe ; very large ovate whorl ; prazimal portion 
P.R. trans verae. 




P.B. hjpothenot enunmce, low arches open in proxiinal direction. 
„ „ „ small area, with transYeree loops on 

proximal portion of this eminence. 
Rest of palmar sDifaoe longitudinal and indefinite. 
Foot. (Fig. 25.) D^ts elongated, with long pointed nails ; D. 1 short, 
witb short ntuL 
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(a) Digita. 

F B. teiminol phalanges ; wide ellipaes. 
„ middle pht^anges ; traneverBe. 

„ proximal pbalacges ; D. 1 transverse and D. 2, B . 3, and 4 
double symmetrical whorla ; D. 5 eingle 
ovate whod. 





Fro. 26. — AB4Buir Bi3ooH. Papio Pio. 27. — Ababiait Baboon. Popio 
hamadtyai. ManuB, right. Draw- hamadryas. Pes, right. Drawii^ 

ing from dead Bpecimen and im- from dead Bpecinen and impies- 



(6) Plantar surface surrounded witli a border of eminenoee ezoept 
at oleft of 0. 1, with very small gape between interdigital 

P.B. loops open to fibnlu side on all three interdigitt^ eminenoee ; 
on twge Hnineooe on tibial boidei three eepatate grosps of 
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looped P.R. opening to fibular side ; and on heel loops 
open in distal direction. Rest of sole longitudinal and 
oblique. 

Arabian Baboon (Papio hamadryas). 

Hand. (Fig. 26.) Digits short, straight, with short nails ; palmar portion 
thick and fleshy. 
(a) Digits. 
P.B. terminal phalanges, longitudinal wide ellipses, 
middle phalanges, transverse. 

proximal phalanges : D. 1 and 3 transverse ; D. 2, 4, 6 oblique, 
converging to centre of the five digits, t.e., to the median 
line of D. 3. 
(&) Palmar surface. 

Three interdigital eminences. 
P.B. ovate wide whorls, on ulnar eminence inclining to radial 
side, 
thenar eminence longitudinal on distal portion ; wide loops 

open to ulnar side on proximal portion of eminence, 
hypothenar eminence wide transverse, and grouped into two 

areas of loops open to ulnar side. 
Rest of palm longitudinal and oblique. 
Fool. (Fig. 27.) Plantar portion large digits, especially D. 1 ; small nails, 
short, 
(a) Digits. 
P.R. terminal phalanges, wide ellipses longitudinal, 
middle phalanges, transverse and oblique, 
proximal phalanges, D. 1, 2, 3 oblique ; D. 4, 5 loops open to 
ulnar side. 
(&) Plantar surface surrounded by border of fleshy eminences, except 
at cleft of D. 1 heel, and two gaps at clefts of D. 2 and 3 and D. 4 
and 6 ; large roimded eminence at base of D. 1 ; interdigital 
eminences well marked. 
P.R. interdigital eminences, tibial, ovate whorl sloping to fibular 
border ; central, ovate whorl longitudinal ; fibular, ovate 
whorl sloping to tibial border, 
eminence at base of D. 1, ovate whorl ; proximal portion low 

arches open in proximal direction, 
eminence on fibular border, two groups of wide loops open 
to fibular side ; the rest of eminence low arches open in 
proximal direction. 

Chaoma Baboon {Papio forcairiua). 

Hand, (Fig. 28.) Digits all short, and relatively thin nails, long and 
blunt. Palmar portion very fleshy and surrounded with border 
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of very mnch raised emmencea, except at clefts ot J>.l and 2, 
3 sod 4, 4 and 5, junction of tUnoi with hypothenar e) 
and at proximal end of the thenar eminence. 
(a) Digito. 
P.B. terminal phalanges, irregular loops longitadinol. 




=^ i:^;^ 



F.R. middle phalanges transverse and obhque 
„ proximal phalanges tronsverHe on D 1 D 2 3, 4 arched 
open in proximal dwection D 6 loops open to ulnar 

(6) Palmar em^ace. 
P.B. inteidigital emmencM radial complete large whorl ; central 
wide loops open m distal direction ulnar complete large 

n tfaenar eminence, loi^ ovKte whorl. 
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P.B. bTpothenar eminence, dktal portion, iride loops open to 
radi&l side ; prozinial portion, loops open to ulnar side. 




Beet of palmar anrfaoe longitudinal and oblique. 
Foot. {^ig. 29.) Digite short, thick ; noila blunt and short. Fluit«T 
portion long and oorered by loige fleaby enunencee except at 
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clefts of D. 1, 2 and 3, and base of 4, and at junction of 
fibular interdigital eminence and rest of fibular border, 
(a) Digits. 
P.B. terminal phalanges : D. 1, loops nearly Icmgitudinal, open in 
fibular side ; D. 2, ovate whorl ; D. 3, 4, 5, ovate whorl 
inclined to fibular side. 
„ middle phalanges, transverse and obUque. 
„ proximal phalanges : D. 1 and 5, transverse ; D. 2, obUque ; 
D. 3, 4, loops open to fibular side. 
(6) Plantar surface. 
P.B. interdigital eminence at base of D. 2, wide loops opening to 
fibular side ; central, ill-formed ovate whorl ; at base of 
D. 4, 6, well-formed large whorl. 
„ eminence at base of D. 1, wide arches open towards D. 2 ; 
on fibular border, wide ellipses in transverse position ; 
rest of this eminence transverse and oblique. 



Black Ape {Cynopithectia niger). 

Hand, (Fig. 30.) Digits long, well formed ; nails short ; palmar portion 
well developed, eminences fleshy. 

(a) Digits. 

P.B. terminal phalanges, wide ellipses placed longitudinally. 

f, middle phalanges : D. 2, obUque and one loop on radial side, 
open to that side ; D. 3, arch open in proximal direction, 
sloping to ulnar side ; D. 4, loops open to ulnar side ; D. 5 
oblique, one loop open to ulnar side on ulnar border of 
phalanx. 

„ proximal phalanges : D. 1, transverse ; D. 2, loops open to 
radial side ; D. 3, arches open in proximal direction ; D. 4, 
wide loops open to ulnar side ; D. 5, loops open to ulnar 
side. 

(b) Palmar surface. 

Three interdigital eminences, thenar, hypothenar. 
P.B. radial and ulnar, complete whorl. 
„ central, ovate irregular whorl. 
„ thenar eminence, large well-formed whorl. 
„ hypothenar eminence, distal portion, arches open in proximal 
direction ; proximal portion, ovate irregular whorL 
Best of palmar surface longitudinal and transverse. 
Foot, (Fig, 31.) Digits long ; nails short ; D. 2, 3, 4, 5 webbed partially 
to middle of proximal phalanges ; D. 5 up to middle phalanx. 
Plantar surface long and well proportioned, 
(a) Digits. 
P.B. terminal phalanges, wide ellipses, longitudinal. 
„ middle phalanges : D. 2, oblique ; D. 3, wide loops open to 
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fibular side ; D. 4, wide loops open to fibular Bide ; D. 6, 
wide loops open to fibular side. 
F.B. proximal ptialanges : D. 1, tnuiBverse ; D. 2, loops open in 
proximal direction ; D. 3, arch open in proxim,al diraoticoi ; 
D. 4, longitudinal ; D. 5, bngitodinal. 





a. 30— Blaok Ape. Cyiumttheeut Fia. 32. — Mahdabht. CereoeAat. 

niger. Muidb, right Drawing Speciea not determined. HauuB, 

from dead Bpeoimen and impres- righL Driving from dood apeoi- 

aoDB. men and impreaeions. 



(6) Plantar eurfaoe. 

Three inteidigital eminenoea, one long eminoice on fibular 
border, two fleshy eminences on tibial border. 
F.R. eminences : loops at base of D. 2 ; oattxal, ovate whorl ; 
cnunenoe at base of D. 5, wide loops open to fibolar side ; 
at base of D. 1, very wide loops open in distal direction ; 
second tibial emiaeaoet loops open to tibial aide ; <xi fibular 
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border, ovate whorl on diatat pact oUiqne and tranaveise 
on prozinial port. 




I' 
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Via, 31. — Black Arm. CynopMeeua Fia. 33. — MAiroABBT. GemxAw. 

*igtT. Pes, right Drawing Speoiea not detorminBd. Pes, 

from dead Bpeoimen and imjces- right Drawing from dead Bpeoi- 

•ion. men and im^Hvuiana. 

Hakoabiy {Cereoadnu). (Speoiea not determined.) 
Hand. {Fig. 32.) Digite and palmar surface well proportioned, nails 
■bort 
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(a) Digits. 
P.B. terminal phalanges, longitudinal, wide ellipses. 
99 middle phalanges, transverse except D. 5, which is oblique. 
„ proximal phalanges : D. 1, transverse ; D. 2, loops open to 
radial side ; D. 3, arches open in proximal direction ; D. 4, 
loops open to ulnar side ; D. 5, loops open to ulnar side and 
sloping. 
(h) Palmar surface. 

Three interdigital eminences, one thenar, one hypothenar. 
P.B. radial eminence, ovate whorl lying transversely. 
„ central eminence, whorl. 

„ ulnar eminence, very wide loops open to ulnar side. 
„ thenar eminence, ovate whorl — transverse on proximal por- 
tion. 
„ hypothenar eminence, irregular loops open to ulnar side on 
proximal portion ; on rest of eminence transverse. 
Foot, (Fig. 33.) Well proportioned ; D. 2, 3, 4, 5 webbed nearly to first 
phalangeal joint ; nails short ; plantar portion narrow towards 
heel, 
(a) Digits. 

P.B. terminal phalanges, longitudinal, wide ellipses. 
„ middle phalanges : D. 2, 3, 4, transverse ; D. 5, very oblique. 
„ proximal phalanges : D. 1, transverse ; D. 2, longitudinal 
loops at tibial side open in that direction ; D. 3, arches 
open in proximal direction ; D. 4, arches open in proximal 
direction ; D. 5, loops open to fibular side. 
(h) Plantar surface. 

Three interdigital eminences ; large one at base of D. 2, divided 
into two portions by a crease ; large eminence at base of 
D. 1 extending to near the heel ; large eminence on fibular 
border extending to heeL 
P.B. eminence on tibial side, wide loops open to fibular side rest 
of eminence oblique. 
„ central eminence, whorl open slightly in proximal direction. 
„ eminence on fibular side, wide loops open to that side ; at 
base of D. 1, wide ellipses placed transversely to the digit, 
rest of eminence irregular loops ; on fibular border, oblique 
at centre of eminence ; arches on proximal portion open in 
proximal direction. 
„ crumpled-up eminence in centre of plantar sur&ce with P.B. 
transverse. 

Pio-TAiLED MoNKBY {MtKoctu nemUtriniM). 

Hand. (Fig, 34.) Digits medium length, nails short, palmar portion 
broad. 
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(a) Digita. 
P.R. terminal pbaJangea, longitudra^ dlipses mi D 1 3 4, 5 ; D. 2, 



loop opening to iilnai Bide 




a, 34. — PlO.TAH^BD MONKBT. Ma- 

eaeiu nantttrinui. Mshub, right. 
Drftwing from dead spdcimeu. 



Fio. 35.— Pio-TAiLBD MotnaY. Ma- 
eaeaa nemulrinut. Pea, righb 
Drawing from dead specimen. 



P.B. middle phalangee : D. 2, tranaTeise ; D. 3, archee open in 
proximal direction ; D. 4, arches open in proximal direo- 
tion ; D. 6, arcbee open in proximal diiection. 
„ proximal phalangee : D. 1, tiansverae ; D. 2, 3, loopa open 
to radial side ; D, 4, arches open in proximal diieotioD ; 
D. 6, oUiqne. 
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(6) Palmar surface. 

Three iuterdigital emineDoee, one thenar (large), o 



es 



^.\ 



1 I 





FiG.36.— CRAB-BATiMaHAOAaing. ifo- Fio 37 — Crab katinq Maoaqtte. 
eaeut eytiomologua. ManiiBiTight. Macaou eyitomalogiu Pee, light. 

Drawing from dead speoimen and Drawing from dead specuuen and 



P.R. radial eminenoe, ovate wboil placed transvereely 
„ central Mnioenoe, loops open in piozunal duvobon. 
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P.R. ulnar eminence, loops open to ulnar side. 
„ thenar eminence, ovate whorl — transverse at proximal "paxt, 
„ hypothenar eminence, transverse and oblique on distal part ; 
wide loops open to ulnar side on proximal part. 
Foot, (Fig. 35.) Digits long, webbed to first phalangeal joint ; nails 
rounded, not long ; very fleshy eminence at base of D. 1. 
(a) Digits. 
P.R. terminal phalanges : longitudinal ellipses. 
„ middle phalanges : D. 2, wide loops open to tibial side ; D. 3, 
arches open in proximal direction ; D. 4, arches open in 
proximal direction ; D. 6, oblique. 
„ proximal phalanges : D. 1, transverse ; D. 2, loops transverse 
open to fibular side ; D. 3, arches continuous with arches 
of middle phalanx, open in proximal direction ; D. 4, loops 
open to fibular side ; D. 6, oblique. 

(5) Plantar surface. 

Three interdigital eminences ; large fleshy eminence at base 
of D. 1, extending nearly to heel ; long, narrow eminence 
on fibular border. 
P.R. eminence, tibial side, wide loops open to fibular side. 

fibular, wide loops open to fibular side, 
central, longitudinal. 

at base of D. 1, wide loops open in distal direction ; 
transverse at proximal portion of eminence ; 
remaining surface longitudinal, 
on fibular border, arches open in proximal direction, 
on proximal portion, ovate whorl on distal portion. 
Rest of plantar surface longitudinal. 

Cbab-eating Macaque {Mococils cynomologua), 

Uand. (Fig. 36.) Digits short, nails blunt ; palmar portion relatively 
large and fleshy. 
(a) Digits. 
P.R. terminal phalanges, longitudinal ellipses. 
„ middle phalanges, transverse. 

„ proximal phalanges, D. 1 transverse ; D. 2, 3, 4, 5, loops 
opening in proximal direction. 

(6) Palmar surface. 

Three interdigital eminences, one thenar, one hypothenar in 
two portions. 
P.R. radial and ulnar eminences, well-formed whorls. 
», central eminence, loops open in proximal direction. 
„ thenar eminence, wide ovate whorl, transverse elsewhere. 
„ hypothenar eminence, each portion with loops open on ulnar 
side. 

D 
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Fodt, (Fig. 37.) Digits rather long ; D. % 3, 4, 5 webbed to level of 
first phalangeal joint ; nails long and pointed, short on 
D. 1. 
(a) Digits. 
P.B. terminal phalanges, longitudinal ellipses. 
„ middle phalanges, corrugated and without P.B. 
„ proximal phalanges, D. 1, transverse ; D. 2, 3, 4, 5, corrugated 
and without P.B. 
(6) Plantar surface. 

Three interdigital eminences ; central flattened more than 

tibial and fibular. 
Eminence on tibial border extending from base of D. 1 ; 
fibular, long and extending to heel. 
P.B. central interdigital eminence, longitudinal. 
„ tibial „ „ wide loops open to fibular 

border, 
yy fibular „ „ loops open to fibular border, 

eminence at base of D. 1 ; wide ovate whorl ; loops on 
proximal portion, 
on fibular border, wide loops open to fibular side, 
remaining portion oblique. 
„ „ on heel, transverse. 

Lion-tailed Monkey (Maodcua siUnus). 

Hand,, (Fig. 38.) Digits and palmar portion well proportioned, nails 
short and blunt, 
(a) Digits. 
P.B. terminal phalanges, longitudinal, wide ellipses. 

middle phalanges : D. 2, transverse ; D. 3, 4, 5, arched opening 

in proximal direction, 
proximal phalanges : D. 1, 2, 3 transverse ; D. 4, oblique ; 
D. 6, low arches open in proximal direction. 
(6) Palmar surface. 

Three interdigital eminences, one thenar large, one hypo- 
thenar. 
P.B. radial interdigital eminence, ovate whorl, transversely placed. 
„ central „ „ well-formed whorl. 

„ ulnar „ „ „ „ 

„ thenar eminence, wide loops placed transversely, open to radial 

side. 
„ hypothenar eminence, distal portion, low arches open in 
proximal direction ; proximal portion, loops open to ulnar 
side. 
"FocA, (Fig. 39.) Digits and plantar portion well proportioned, nails short, 
(a) Digits. 
P.B. terminal phalanges, longitudinal ; no ellipses except on D. 1. 
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P.R. middle phal&ngee, transveise. 
„ proximal phalangea : D. 1, trftnaverae ; D. 2, tronavecse, with 
low arob at distal end ; D. 3 transverBe, witii low atoh at 











Fia. 39. — LlON-TAILBD MOHKBY.^Jfa- 

cocas silsnfu. Fea, right, E^aw- 
from dead apecimea and im- 



Fio 38 — Lion TAiLBrfMouKBy ita- 
caevs etknug Honua, nght Draw- 
mg from dead epecunen and im- 
liressioiuk 

distal end ; D. 4, loope to fibular aide and arohes on distal 
portioB ; D. 5, oblique. 

Patas MoHKBr {Cereopitheeus paUu). 
Hand. (Fig. 40. ) Well proportioned, nails sboit. 
(a) Digito. 
P.R. tenninal phalangas, longitudinal wide dltpsoc 
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P£. middle phalanges : D. 2, tmuTerae ; D. 3, 4, 5, uohes open in 
proximal direction. 
„ proximal phalanges : D. 1, 2, 3, ttanaTeree ; D. 4, 5, oblique. 




Jjrawingir 



a aeaa specimen. 




Fio. 41. — Patab Monkky. Cera/pi- 
Ihecue •patae. Pea, right. Draw- 
ing from dead Bpeoimea. 



(h) Palmar aurfaoe. 

Three interdigital eminenoee ; one thenar, fleehy ; one hypo- 
thenor, divided into two portiooa hy a oreaee. 
F.B. interdigitaJ eminences, all well-formed whorls, ulnar placed 
tranavereeiy. 
„ tbeuar eminences, wide loops ty^na to ladial side. 
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P.B. hypothenar eminences, arches on distal portion and 6n 
proximal portion. 
Foot, (Pig. 41.) Well proportioned ; D. 1 long, nails short, 
(a) Digits. 
P.B. terminal phalanges, longitudinal, wide ellipses, 
middle phalanges, transverse. 

proximal phalanges : D. 1, transverse ; D. 2, arches open in 
proximal direction ; D. 3, arches open in proximal direc- 
tion ; D. 4, loops open to fibular side ; D. 5, oblique. 
{b) Plantar surface. 

Three interdigital eminences, not very well defined ; fleshy 

eminence at base of D. 1 ; eminence on fibular border 

extending to heel. 

P.R. fibular interdigital eminence, wide loops open in proximal 

direction, lying obliquely. 

central interdigital eminence, wide loops open in proximal 

direction, longitudinal, 
tibial interdigital eminence, wide loops open in proximal direc- 
tion, lying obliquely, 
eminence at base of D. 1, well-formed whorl, proximal portion 

oblique, 
eminence on fibular border, arches at distal portion open in 
proximal direction ; rest of eminence oblique. 
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Hainan Gibbon (HyldbcUea hainaniis). 

Hand. (Pig. 42.) Digits relatively very long, nails short, palmar portion 
narrow and contracted, 
(a) Digits. 
P.R. terminal phalanges, longitudinal, wide ellipses on D. 1, 2, 3, 
4 ; D. 5 loops open to ulnar side. 
„ middle phalanges : D. 2, 3, 4, 5, arches open in proximal 

direction. 
„ proximal phalanges : D. 1, transverse ; D. 2, very low arches ; 
D. 3, double arches ; D. 4, arches ; D. 5, arches, open in 
proximal direction. 
(6) Palmar surface. 

Three interdigital eminences, faintly marked ; small thenar 
and no hypothenar eminence. 
P.R. on all interdigital eminences, longitudinal and oblique, except 
at base of D. 3, where there are arches open in proximal 
direction ; and at base of D. 3 a few irregular ellipses, 
thenar eminence, oblique and longitudinal, 
hypothenar eminence absent, 
remaining portions of surface longitudinal. 
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Toot. (Fig. 43.) IKgita long, D. 1 much developed ; wide pulpa ; nails 
Bhort; pl&ntar portion well developed. 
(b) Digits. 
P.R. terminal phalanges, loi^tudinal, wide ellipecfl. 
„ middle phalanges, truuverse and very low ai«hes open in 
proxunal direction 




Fro 42 —Hainan Gibbon Eylobaiee PlO 43 —Hainan Gibson. EylobateB 
hatnanva Manns, nght. Draw hainanus Pes, left I^awing 

ing from impressions. from ii 



P B pTozunal phalanges D 1 transverse , D 2, 3, 4, 5, arches 
open in proxunal direction 
(6) Plantai surface 

AU tlie enunenoes ill-defined , low rounded eminence at base 

ofD.2. 
Small rounded eminence at hase of D. fi. 
No central interdigital ei 
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Eminence at base of D. 1, prominent and rounded. 

Eminence on fibular border small. 
P.R. eminence at base of D. 2, narrow loops open to fibular side ; 
eminence at base of D. 5, in radiating lines from centre of 
eminence ; eminence at base of D. 1, transverse at distal por- 
tion, wide arches at proximal portion open in distal direction. 
„ eminence on tibial border of heel, wide loops opening on tibial 
side. 

eminence on fibular border of heel, wide loops placed obliquely, 
open to tibial side. 

Rest of surface longitudinal and oblique. 



Obano (Simla satyrus). 

Hand, (Fig. 44.) Digits long and well developed, nails short ; D. 1 very 
small ; palmar portion thin and long. 

(a) Digits. 

P.R. terminal phalanges : D. 1, loops open to radial side ; D. 2, 3, 
4, loops open to ulnar side ; D. 5, steep arches open in 
proximal direction. 

„ middle phalanges : D. 2, steep arches open in proximal direc- 
tion ; D. 3, less steep arches open in proximal direction ; 
D. 4, steep arches open in proximal direction ; D. 5, very 
steep arches open in proximal direction. 

„ proximal phalanges : D. 1, transverse ; D. 2, loops open to 
radial side ; D. 3, bilateral loops open on corresponding 
side ; D 4, bilateral steep arches open in proximal direc- 
tion ; D. 5, wide loops open to radial side. 

(b) Palmar surface. 

No definite interdigital eminences, thenar eminence fleshy 

and small, hypothenar very small. 

P.R. at base of D. 2, obhque ; at base of D. 5, oblique ; at base of 

D. 3, 4, longitudinal. 

on cleft between D. 1 and 2, arches open in proximal direction. 

thenar eminence, loops open to ulnar side ; thenar eminence, 

transverse on proximal portion, 
hypothenar eminence, narrow loops open to radial side ; trans- 
verse on proximal portion. 
Rest of palmar surface longitudinal. 
Foot, (Fig. 45.) Digits long, well developed ; pulps moderate in size ; 
nails short ; D. 1 much reduced and abducted ; plantar portion 
narrow and ill developed, 
(a) Digits. 
P.R. terminal phalanges : D. 1, transverse ; D. 2, 3, 4, 5, loops 
open to fibular side. 
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[o) Digits. 
P.B. terminal phalanges : D. I, loops open to radial aide ; D. 2, 
wide ellipsee, longitudinal ; D. 3, 4, 5, loops open to ulnar 

„ middle phalanges : D.* 2, transverse ; D.' 3, low arches open 
, in proximal direction ; D. 4, transverse ; D. 5, oblique. 







. \i 




P.B. proximal phalanges : D. 1, tranaveise ; D. 2, wide loops open 
to radial side ; D. 3, very low archea open in distal direc. 
tion { D. 4, 6, loops open on ulnar side. 
(b) Palmar surface. 

Tht^e slightJ; developed interdigital eminences ; thenar and 
hypothenar eminences not well marked. 
P.R. on interdigital eminences, wide loops open aa follows ; radial 
and oemtid in jaxiximal direction, ulnar to radial side. 
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P.B. on themu' eminODce, longitudinal and curving irregularly. 
„ bypothenar eminence, oblique and longitudinal. 
Foot. (F^ 47.) Digits moderately developed; D. 1 large, with very 
thick pulp ; other pulps large ; nails short ; plantar portion 
well proportioned. 
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Fio. 47. — GoKiLij. QorSla savagd. Pes, light. Drawing from in 
taken by Mr. R. I. Fooock. 

(a) Digits. 

■ P.B. terminal phalanges, loops open to radial side on all five digits. 
„ middle phalanges, oblique and transverse. 
„ proximal phalanges : D. I, transverse ; D. 2, oblique ; D. 3, 
orohee open in proximal direction ; D. 4, G, oUique. 

(b) Plantar surface. 

Two ill-developed interdigital eminences, with Bmootb space 
between at baaee of D. 3 and 4 
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One Ui^ eminenoe of iir^nlar elupe at bMO <^ D. 1. 
One long eminence on fibnUr border extending to heeL 
P.R. on eminence at base of D. 2 oblique ; on eminence ftt base of 
D. 5, ellipsee placed tnuuvereelf . 




Fio. 48. — Chimfaiizee. Anliropopiih«cus tro^cdyte* Maans, left. Drftwing 



[>n surface between Uieee two 
open in distal direction. 



small group of arches 



1 and its cleft, oblique; 
~ oblique. 



CHDfFAnzxB (Anthropopitheewt troglodyUs]. 
Hand. (Fig. 48.) WeU proportioned ; D. 1 email, D. 2, 3, 4, 6 long and 
moderately tliiok ; pulps lai^ nails short. 
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(a) DigitB. 
P.R. terminal phal&ngM : D. 1, 2, 3, longitudiiial, wide ellipsea ; 
D. 4, S, loops open to ulnar side. 
„ middle phalanges ; D. 2, low arches open in prozima diieo- 
tion ; D. 3, nearlj tnuuveree ; D. 4, 5, rounded arch open 
in proziinal direotion. 



-> 



1 



P.R. proximal phalanges ; D. 1, tranfiverae ; D. 2, loops open to 
radial aide ; D. 3, transverse and loops open to radial side, 
and low ardiee open in proximal direction ; D. 4 and 5, 
wide arches open in proximal direotion. 
{b] Palmar surface. 

One interdigitd eminence opposite oleft of D. 4 and 5. 
Thenar eminence moderately dcTeloped. 
Hypotbaur eminence slightly devdoped. 
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P.R. on inteidigital eminence, oblique to ulnar side ; loops open in 
distal direction on radial side of eminence. 
ff at base of D. 2, oblique and forming an angle with P.B. of 
cleft of D. 1. 
opposite D. 3 and 4, longitudinal, 
thenar eminence, wide ellipses placed obliquely, 
hypothenar eminence, longitudinal loops open in distal direc- 
tion. 
Rest of palmar surface longitudinal and oblique. 
Foot, (Fig. 49.) HI proportioned ; very large D. 1 with thick, fleshy pulp ; 
pulps on D. 2, 3, 4, 5 wide ; nails short ; plantar portion 
very much developed in region of D. 1. 
(a) Digits. 

P.B. terminal phalanges : D. 1, 2, 3, 4, longitudinal, wide ellipses ; 
D. 6, loops open to fibular side, 
middle phalanges : D. 2, 3, and 5, low arches, open in proxi- 
mal direction ; D. 4, steep arches, open in proximal direction, 
proximal phalanges : D. 1, transverse ; D. 2, low arches ; 
D. 3, steep arches ; D. 4, very steep arches ; D. 6, oblique ; 
open in proximal direction. 
(5) Plantar surface. 

Indefinite eminences at base of D. 1 and D. 5 ; no other emi- 
nences. 
P.R. longitudinal over the greater part of surface. 

eminence at base of D. 1, very wide ellipses ; eminence at base 

of D. 5, loops open in distal direction, 
midway between base of D. 1 and heel a group of P.R., with 
low wide arches, open to tibial side. 



>» 
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Man. 
Hand. (Fig. 50.) 
(a) Digits. 
P.R. terminal phalanges show the tips occupied by lines of ridges 
concentric with the free edge of the nails on D. 2, 3, 4, 6. 
On D. 1 the lines are placed obliquely, so that when the 
pulp is applied to a smooth surface with the hand in prona- 
tion the ridges here occupy closely the same relation to this 
surface as the concentric ridges on the tips of the other 
four digits. 
„ terminal phalanges show on the pulps, arches, loops, and 
whorls as follows : D. 1, whorl ; D. 2, loops open to ulnar 
side ; D. 3, steep arches open in proximal direction ; D. 4, 
loops open to ulnar side ; D. 5, loops open to ulnar side. 
„ middle phalanges, oblique. 
,, proximal phalanges, transverse and oblique. 




a. 60. — Mah. G- K., mala, IS years old. Uanus, right. Facrimileof impres' 
don of palm and Mrmiiuil phalanges of ,D, 2, 3. D. 1 copied from impres- 
sioa and leat of 4, 6, the digits copied. 
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(6) Palmar surface. 

Three very low interdigital eminences, only seen in rather 

muscular subjects. 
One thenar eminence, smooth and oval in shape. 
One h3rpothenar eminence, smooth and little raised above 
palmar surface. 
P.B. at bases of D. 3, 4, 5, small groups of arches open in distal 
direction ; between these P.R. longitudinal. 
„ at. cleft between D. 3 and 4, groups of loops opening in distal 

direction. 
„ on remaining areas of palmar surface, P.R. longitudinal, 
oblique and transverse, taking these directions according 
to the contour of the palm. 
„ on thenar eminence wide arches open towards D. 1 are found. 
Foci, (Fig. 51.) Marked simplicity of patterns of ridges on plantar sur- 
face, complex on terminal phalanges, simple on remaining 
phalanges, 
(a) Digits. 
P.R. terminal phalanges arranged in rows concentric with the free 
edges of the nails on all five digits. 
„ pulps occupied on D. 1 by whorl with lateral opening to fibular 
side ; D. 2, 3, 4, loops open to fibular side ; D. 5, low arches 
open in proximal direction. 
„ middle and proximal phalanges, transverse. 
(6) Plantar surface. 
P.R. at base of D. 1, oblique ; at base of D. 2, 3, low arches open 
in distal direction ; at base of D. 4, longitudinal ; at base 
of D. 5, oblique, 
on ball of D. 1, steep arches surrounded by wide curving rows, 

open towards base of D. 1. 
remaining portion of plantar surface transverse, with slight 
obliquity at base of D. 5 and in centre of sole. 

The foregoing results may be summed up as follows, and 
it may be first stated that the series of hands and feet have 
been placed in their zoological positions, and not according 
to the increasing complexity of the patterns in which the ridges 
are foimd ; the latter, do not, therefore, show a uniform in- 
crease of development. 

The Opossum here described shows a high degree of develop- 
ment of the papillary ridges, well-marked eUipses on the digits 
and whorls, on the palmar and plantar pads. This fact is 
associated with a very high degree of intelligence and activity 
of habit of the animal in question. 

B 
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» 
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Squirrel-like Phcdanger. — The lowest species examined are 
Marsupials, and it is seen that these forms display a pattern 
more aUied to those of the monkeys than does the Insectivore, 
Rodent, or Lemurs chosen. Thus the Squirrel-like Phalanger 
shows the common type of eUipse on the terminal phalanges 
found in most of the monkeys ; five footpads, instead of the 
six which are common to most Primates, and these are all 
covered with well-marked papillary ridges. 

Hedgehog, — The Hedgehog, though not the lowest in ordinal 
rank, shows the most rudimentary patterns of any form examined, 
two of the digits being tipped with a few ridges, and the foot- 
pads with irregular radiating lines Uke those of the Squirrel. 

Kinkajou. — Of all the earlier species here described the 
Kinkajou is the most interesting, for it shows on the same 
digits and palmar and sole, rudimentary ridges merging almost 
imperceptibly into the tesselated arrangement of the epidermis 
which is so common in many lower mammals. This form is 
arboreal, but its hands and feet appear to be used for walking 
on boughs of trees rather than for prehension, this function 
being exercised by its large prehensile tail. Thus the transition 
from a tesselated surface to that of papillary ridges, as shown 
in Mgs. 7 and 8 is the more easily understood, especially as 
the ridges on certain of the digits are imbricated in a distal 
direction. These conditions point to the sense of touch being 
highly important to the Kinkajou. 

ComnKm Squirrel, — The Common Squirrel has claw-like 
digits with very long nails, and rudimentary pulps without any 
papillary ridges in these regions, but they appear on the middle 
and proximal phalanges ; the aborted pollex shows no ridges. 
There are five footpads, but no other than the radiating papillary 
ridges on the distal and more projecting margins of the pads. 

Lemurs, — Both the Lemurs described have patterns far below 
those of the Marmoset and other monkeys. Though the apical 
pads on the digits of hand and foot, and the palmar and plantar 
pads are fleshy and well marked with ridges, these are the 
only portions in which any resemblance to higher forms occurs. 
It is noteworthy that on all the digits of the hand and foot 
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papillary ridges are well marked on the dorsal surfaces of the 
pulp and up to the free edge of the short nails, and to their lateral 
borders, and on the dorsal surface of the hallux these ridges 
approximate very closely on the two sides, leaving only a small 
triangular space at the base of the nail unoccupied. On the 
palm and sole and digits the surfaces between the interdigital 
pads are covered by numerous nodules of varjdng sizes, with 
narrow grooves between them, presenting a very corrugated 
appearance. On some of the larger of these nodules oblique 
papillary ridges can be detected with a lens. These represent 
an early stage of the more developed condition in which the 
digits and palmar and plantar surfaces are covered with ridges, 
disposed in various patterns on the eminences and spaces 
between them, which are characteristic of the hands and feet 
of the Primates. On the drawing of Lemur hrunneus a small 
portion of the digits is shown enlarged, and on Lemur caUa 
of the palmar surface, also enlarged, and in these positions 
the ridges are obhquely placed. It should be noted here that 
the papillary ridges of the palmar and sole of Lemur caUa are 
much more developed than those of Lemur hrunneus, and the 
hand of the former more developed than the foot. This difEer- 
ence in the two forms has probably a connection with their 
difEerence of organisation. 

Marmoset, — The patterns of the Marmoset are good examples 
of the common monkey-type, with elliptic ridges on the terminal 
phalanges, longitudinal and oblique on the rest of the digits, 
palm and sole, except on the three interdigital pads, thenar 
and hypothenar of the hand, and corresponding pads on the 
foot. 

The Squirrel Monkey (Chrysothrix sdurea) is more highly 
developed in regard to the patterns of the hand, and has trans- 
verse ridges on the digits of hand and foot, and thus advances 
a stage beyond the Marmoset, though in the same direction 
of development. In this form there are also seen for the first 
time among Primates ridges grouped in an arched arrangement 
on the digits of hand and foot. 

Broum Sapajou. — Cebus fatuellus shows similar characters 
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developed more fully, the proximal phalanges showing bilateral 
whorls on two, and single whorls on two other digits, instead 
of arches. The hand is also more complex than the foot. 

Baboons. — The two Baboons present short-stmited digits, 
and thick fleshy hand and foot, especially Papio porcaritis. 
They are notable for being the earliest to show loops on the 
terminal phalanges. They have well-defined whorls on palm 
and sole, but little variation on the digits, except for loops of 
ridges on the digits of the foot of Papio yorcarius. The ridges 
are more marked on the most highly developed parts of the 
hand and foot than elsewhere. 

The Black Ape and Mangabey do not present any advance 
on the Baboons as to the palm and sole, but marked arches, 
loops, and whorls on the digits of both hand and foot. 

Macacos. — Three Ma^cacai — silentis, nemistrinus and cynomo- 
logus — show a few small difEerences between one another, and 
between the hand and foot. M. silenus and nemistrinus have 
wide eUipses on the apical pads of the hand, indicating a higher 
degree of development than that of M. cynomohgus. The 
hand in each of these three species is more complex than the 
foot. Of all three the hand of M. cynomohgus, with marked 
palmar and digital whorls and loops is the most highly developed, 
and the foot of this species with its roughened and bare proximal 
and middle phalanges, is the least developed. M. nemistrinus 
has marked arches on the digits of both hand and foot, M. 
silenus both better marked ovate whorls on the apical pads, 
and more loops and rudimentary arches than the other two, 
being thus distinguished by a more uniform advance in com- 
plexity of pattern. 

The Fatas Monkey has well-developed patterns on the apical 
pads of hand and foot, arches and loops on the digits. On the 
fore part of the palm and sole there are whorls and wide loops, 
the proximal part being very simple, and the ridges here are all 
longitudinal or obhque. 

From the highest of the monkeys to the Anthropoid Apes 
a considerable change is to be found; one each of the four 
genera has been examined. 
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Gibbon. — The apical pads of the digits of the Gibbon are 
large and fleshy, and show wide ellipses, and on the fifth digit 
of the hand one loop. The digits are seen to be very long, and 
show marked contrast as to pattern to the palmar region. No 
complex patterns are present, nothing higher than arches being 
visible. The palmar surface is exceedingly simple, and the 
eminences are miimportant, the ridges being disposed either 
longitudinally or obUquely, except in two small areas. The 
foot differs from the hand in having a smaller digital and larger 
plantar area. The apical pads resemble those of the hand, but 
the arches are small, and there is one rudimentary whorl, wide 
loops in two areas, the rest of the surface being, as in the case 
of the hand, longitudinal and obhque. The Gibbon may be 
said to have decidedly simple patterns, with the greater com- 
plexity on the digits of the hand. 

Orang, — The Orang has a hand which approaches more 
nearly to the shape of the human hand. The hand and foot 
are very similar in pattern to one another as regards the distal 
three-fourths of the surface, in the complexity of pattern as 
to loops on the apical pads, highly developed arches, loops, 
and whorls on the rest of the digits of hand and foot. 
The rudimentary poUex is very simple in pattern, and thus 
detracts from the general human appearance of this hand, 
as also is the small abducted hallux placed far towards the 
heel. The hand and foot resemble one another closely as to 
the patterns, but the foot is less developed than the hand. 

GoriUa. — The Gorilla has a hand and foot of more powerful 
appearance than any other anthropoid ape. The hand re- 
sembles a clumsy human hand, and the foot is more powerful 
than that of the Orang. The apical pads have well-marked 
loops, a few arches and loops on the palm and sole, those of the 
latter being less distinct. The markings of the hand and foot 
of Gorilla are very similar to those of lower monkeys, except for 
the human characters of marked loops on the pulps, open to 
the ulnar and tibial sides respectively. 

Chimpanzee. — The hand of the Chimpanzee is the most 
human of all in general form, but less complex as to patterns 
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than the Gorilla or Orang, but more so than the Gibbon. The 
apical pads show simple ellipses, and are thus less human than 
those of the Gorilla, the remaining digits have arches and 
loops. The palmar and plantar surfaces are as simple as those 
of the Gibbon, the ridges being longitudinal and obUque. 

The features by which the Anthropoid Apes stand out in 
contrast to all the Primates below them are : (1) marked simpli- 
city of palmar and plantar patterns ; (2) higher development 
of apical pads in the Orang and Gorilla; the former change 
is common to the whole group, the latter to only two out of 
the four. The patterns of the Gibbon's hand and foot point 
to these being simpler in organisation than those of the other 
Anthropoids, and that its hand is more functionally important 
than its foot. 

Man, — The patterns on the human hand and foot present 
marked differences from the Anthropoid Apes. It may be 
well to notice a statement made by Dr. Hepburn* on this 
point. He says : " I find among those which have come under 
my notice, that although the monkey patterns are undoubtedly 
simpler and of less varied design than the patterns found in 
man, there is, nevertheless, a considerable amount of variety 
among them." Also " In comparing the lower monkey patterns 
with those of man, the most noteworthy feature is the great 
simpUcity of the former." 

These statements are not borne out by the present study, 
and are misleading in one important respect. They are only 
correct when applied to the patterns on the apical pads of the 
hand and foot. The striking fact as to other parts of the hand 
and foot is that simpUcity of pattern is the characteristic in 
the Anthropoid Apes and man. It is instructive to see the 
change of function from palm and sole to digit written in these 
legible characters on the skin of monkeys, apes, and man, also 
the general arrangement of ridges on the palm and sole of the 
anthropoids, by which the longitudinal grouping of the ridges 
comes into play, subserving the prehension of spherical objects 

* The Papillary Ridges on the Hands and Feet of Monkeys anr^. Man, 
Trans, Royal Dvblin Society, vol. v. 
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in lateral folding of the organ. This particular feature of the 
anthropoids does not develop so highly in man, though it is 
present on certain parts of the palm. It is remarkably absent 
on nearly all the sole of man's foot, as might be expected from 
its function. Indeed, one generahsation follows from the 
examination of this series of hands and feet, viz., that the 
complexity of pattern in the different regions, digital, palmar 
and plantar, is in close correspondence with the activity of 
function of the part. Thus the palm and sole of the Baboons 
compared with the digits, the igits of the Gibbon with the 
palm and sole, the terminal phalanges of man compared with 
any other region of any other species, bear out this statement 
very fuUy, and many other illustrations may be gathered from 
this series of drawings. 



PART II 
MICROSCOPICAL 



CHAPTER 1 

MINUTE ANATOMY OF THE PAPILLARY RIDGES AND 

PAPILLiE OF THE CORIUM 

The minute anatomy of the human skin has been very fully 
investigated and described elsewhere, and it is only necessary 
here to allude to those structures of the skin which especially 
concern our subject. The five strata of the superficial layer, 
or epidermis, need no detailed description. The three strata 
of Uving cells composing the rete mucosum or malpighian layer 
lie more deeply, the two superficial strata being formed of dried 
epitheUal cells. In the various sections of the mammaUan skin, 
which will be shown later, the rete mucosum is a very prominent 
feature because of its being that portion of the skin in which 
pigment is developed. The epidermis, developed from the 
outer layer of the epiblast, is moulded on the surface of the 
corium which is studded with papillae, thus the two main struc- 
tures of the skin are developed from different embryonic layers, 
the corium being formed from the mesoblast. 

The corium is an extremely dense structure composed of 
areolar tissue the outer portion or papillary layer being very 
dense, whereas the reticular layer is more lax and the fibres are 
felted together less firmly and pass imperceptibly into the sub- 
jacent connective tissue and fat. The most notable part of 
the corium is that row of papillae which irregularly stud its 
surface. The relation of these to the epidermis is well seen 
when a piece of skin is macerated, in which case the two layers 
are separated from one another and the projecting papillae are 
seen on the corium, and on the deeper surface of the epidermis 
smaU pits corresponding to the papiUae. 

In man the papillae are large and closely set on the palmar 
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surface of the hand and plantar surface of the foot, and are here 
arranged in lines forming the curvilinear papillary ridges seen 
on the surface of the epidermis. They are conical and may be 
either single or compound and measure from ^ to ^^ inch in 
height. Whereas on the face they are reduced to -^^ or ^^ 
inch ; and in other parts with a less developed sense of touch 
than the hand and foot, the papillsB are broader, lower and 
fewer in number and irregularly scattered (Quain). 

In the hand and foot the papillsB of the corium appear to 
possess two separate functions, some of them being vascular 
papillsB containing networks of fine vessels and others are set 
apart for the very important function of assisting the sense 
of touch, and these contain the bodies known as touch-corpuscles 
or Meissner's corpuscles, and, as a rule, no blood-vessels. These 
corpuscles are small, oblong bodies about ^ ^ inch long and ^^ 
inch broad and are composed of connective tissue with a capsule 
surrounding them, and each contains the non-medullated nerve- 
fibrils of a meduUated nerve, and within the corpuscle the axis- 
cylinders ramify. Nerve-fibrils of the non-medullated kind 
also ramify among the cells of the epidermis. Hairs are entirely 
absent from the palmar and plantar surfaces, and it is probable 
that in other parts of the skin, where hairs exist, the rich net- 
work of nerve-fibrils found at the roots of the hairs have a tactile 
function, lower in degree than the highly developed papillsB of 
the corium found in the hand and foot. 

The ducts of the sudoriparous glands are evident in many of 
the sections, and their openings which pass through the dark- 
coloured rete mucosum are situated between the papillsa of 
the corium, the glands he in the areolar tissue and their ducts 
pass through the corium in a straight line, becoming spiral in 
their passage through the epidermis, open on the free surface. 
Their orifices are seen on the surfaces of the ridges of the palmar 
and plantar surfaces, being absent from the furrows between 
the ridges. The under-surface of the epidermis, which presents 
this row of projecting openings of sudoriparous ducts, is called 
Driisenleisten by Schlaginhaufen and Miss Whipple. 

A diagram of a section of the human skin is here given (Fig. 52a) 
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with the view of Blowing the main Btructurea of the covering 
of the hand and foot, and it may be taken aa a type of the various 
modifications of the skin in lower mammalian forms, the esflential 
featores being preserved in moat of these. Indeed this ia well 
borne out by the diagram (Fig. 52b) * of a section of the akin of 
the hand of Macacm cynomologm, which is also given by way 
of/comparison. 
The more minute anatomy of the skin is not referred to, aa it 




, stratum matpiglui ; c, corium ; d, crest of papillary 
ridge ; e, furrow of papillary ridge ; /, opening of audoriparoos daot ; 
/I, tndoripatouB duct; t, stratum lucidum, 

is the object of this work to show only the variations in different 
animal forms of the outlines of the papillce of the corium and the 
papillary ridges of the epidermis. It ia very likely that further 
inveatigations will be made into the nerve-supply of the papillce 
of the lower animals, and that these structures in the case of man 
will be further worked out than they have been. But for the 
present purpose, it is not necessary to employ methods of staining 
for bringing out the variations of nerve-endings and nerve-fibrils 
in different animals and different parts of their palmar and 

* SohlagiulianfML " Oegenbaaer'a Horph. Jahib.," toI. sxsiii. 
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plantar surfaces. Many of the papillae of the coriutn shown in 
the illustrations are doubtless vascular, aad not nerve-papillie, 
but the broad fact remains undeniable that the papillary layer 
of the corium is essentially a sentient and tactile structure. 

Imbrication. — The preceding diagram (Fig, 52a) which ia 
copied from " Quain's Anatomy " (after EoUlker) shows the 




a, ttttttam comeum; h, atratam malpighii; c, corium; d, crest of papillary 
ridge; ee, furrow of papillary ridge; /, opening of, audoriparous duct; 
g, drttBenlGiBte ; h, cut blood'yeAsel ; i, duct of audcriparous gland ; 
J, papilla of corium; k, papillte of corium. 

papillary ridges of the epidermis of an even character, very much 
like the ridges and fuirows of a ploughed field, and in many parts 
of the palmar and plantar surfaces of man, and in many other 
species this description is correct. The ridges rise out of the 
furrows at equal angles on the two sides. But in the course of 
examination of the human stdn with a lens, I foimd that this 
rule is subject to a considerable exception. If the skin of the 
pulps of the human fingers be looked at with a lens in a strong 
light and in ■profie, it is found that the papillary ridges in some 
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parts rise out of the adjoining furrows at an angle, bo that the 
distal side of the ridge forms an acute and the proximal side 
of the ridge an obtuse angle with the plane of the skin. This 
gives rise to a condition which I called imbrication of the papillary 
ridges * ; and it is not milike the arrangement of the tiles on the 
roof of a house. The efiect of it is to expose the edges of the 
ridge to a more efficient contact on the distal than the proxi- 
mal side of the ridge, and as, I believe, to increase very much the 
power of the human hand to discriminate between tJie surfaces 






of different objects. This arrangement of the angles may be 
reversed so that the imbrication may be proximal instead of 
distal. It is necessary to mention here that the angle of the 
papillary ridges is closely followed by the underlying papillte of 
the corium which also slope forward in this case. These points 
are exemplified in the microphotograph here shown of a section 
of skin taken from the tips of the fourth digit of a young man's 
hand. 

A few observations have been made as to the variabihty of 
this phenomenoQ of imbrication of the papillary ridges of the 
human hand and foot. The details of these are given in an 
appendix, but the results may be stmuned up as follows : 



* Imbrication of the Papilliuy Bidges 
Pkj/iiology, vol. xziix. 



I Man, Journal of Analontg and 
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(1) E.K. male, eight and thiee-quarter years. 

Right Hand, 

Distal imbrication found on terminal phalanges of all digits, and 

two middle phalanges. 
Palmar surface. — Distal imbrication on two of eminences at bases of 
digits and on thenar and hypothenar eminences. 
Left Foot, 
Digits. — Imbrication proximal on terminal phalanx of two digits. 
Ball of great toe, imbrication proximal ; fibular border of sole over 
a joint, imbrication proximal ; heel, imbrication proximal. 

(2) E.K,^ male, nineteen years. 

Right Foot, 
Digits. — Imbrication proximal on terminal phalanx of D. 1 ; imbri- 
cation distal on terminal phalanx of D. 1. 
Plantar surface, — Ball of great toe, proximal imbrication ; outer 
border of sole, proximal imbrication over two joints ; heel, outer 
border, imbrication proximal. 
Left Foot, 
Digits, — D, 1,2,3,4,5, imbrication proximal and faintly marked. 
Plantar surface, — Ball of great toe, imbrication distal. The rest of 
the plantar surface showed no imbrication. 

(3) W,K„ male, fifty-two. 
Jjeft Hand, 

Digits, — All the five digits show distal imbrication on aU the pha- 
langes. 
Right Hand, 
Digits, — D. 1, distal imbrication on both phalanges ; D. 2, distal 
imbrication on all three phalanges ; D. 3, distal imbrication on 
two phalanges ; D. 4, distal imbrication on two phalanges, 
proximal imbrication on one phalanx ; D. 5, distal imbrication 
on two phalanges. * 
Left Hand, 

Palmar surface. — Imbrication distal on the three small eminences 
at the bases of D. 2, 3, 4. 
Right Hand, 
Palmar surface, — ^Imbrication distal on four small eminences at 
the bases of D. 2, 3, 4, 5. 

In these three carefully observed cases there are shown on 
the one hand, the variability of this phenomenon of imbrication 
of papillary ridges in man, and on the other, its constancy in 
certain regions of both the foot and hand. We have thus : 

Case 1. — ^Hand and foot of the same subject examined, distal imbri- 
cation being the feature of the former and proximal of the latter. 
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Case 2. — Right and left foot of the same subject examined. The right 
shows more imbrication on the plantar surface and less on the digits. The 
left shows little or no imbrication on the plantar surface, and more on the 
digits. 

Case 3. — Right and left hand of the same subject examined. Both 
show almost exactly the same amount of distal imbrication on the digits 
and one shows a small area of proximal imbrication. Palmar surface of 
one shows one more small eminence at the base of a digit, with distal 
imbrication, than the other. 

Among the various specimens examined microscopically 
the hand of one working man and the foot of another, in which 
the epidermis was much thickened by mechanical pressure, 
showed no imbrication of the ridges among upwards of fifty 
sections taken from these two subjects. Such a result as this, 
naturally suggests that the phenomenon in question is one which 
may have some explanation in the deUcacy or otherwise of 
the uses to which the hand and foot are appUed in different 
classes and individuals. The examination of the matter is a 
slow and rather laborious one and if pursued so as to estabUsh 
any generahsation would require much appUcation of time and 
trouble. 

The meaning of this variable imbrication of papillary ridges, 
will be considered in the physiological part of this work, and it 
is here only necessary to point out certain of the most notable 
sections from the skin of the mammaUan hand and foot, in 
which the phenomenon in question is found. 

Great Ant-eater. — The earhest mammal in which I have been 
able to find imbrication of the palmar or plantar skin is an 
Edentate, the Great Ant-eater ; and two illustrations of this 
are seen in Figs. 76, 77. There are no papillary ridges here, 
but the hard palmar and plantar epidermis is covered with 
flat scales which show a distal imbrication and it wiU be 
observed also, that the papillae of the corium preserve a corre- 
spending slant. 

Rodents. — Among Rodents, many forms show well-marked 
transverse ridges on the digits with a distal imbrication, as in 
Microtus, Mus musculus, Mus decumanns ; but these again are 
not true papiUary ridges.. 
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Carnivores — The terminal phalanges of Cercoleptes caudi- 
volvulus (Fig. 105) and of Luira vulgaris (Fig. 106) show well- 
marked distal imbrication both of the rudimentary papillary 
ridges, and highly developed papillae of the corium. In Mustela 
vulgaris (Fig. 108) there is a distal slant of the papillae, but papillary 
ridges are not developed. 

Primates. — It is among the Primates that imbrication of the 
ridges, which, of course, in this order of mammals are much 
more highly developed, shows itself most frequently. Ex- 
amples may be pointed out in Fig. 118 of Lemur hrunneus, with 
proximal imbrication of ridges on the palmar surface. A very 
striking instance is that in Fig. 135 of the skin of the palmar 
surface of Papio porcarius ; here an interdigital pad is seen in 
section which is made through a whorl at the apex of the pad, and 
marked imbrication of ridges is visible, one each side of the whorl 
towards the apex. Papio porcarius (Fig. 136) is another case of 
distal imbrication of the plantar surface, Papio bahouini (Fig. 137) 
of imbrication on each side of an interdigital pad directed away 
from the centre of the pad. Figs. 138, 139 of Papio mormon 
and Fig. 140 of Cynopithecus niger, are good specimens of distal 
imbrication of the ridges, as well as the papillae of the corium. 
Figs. 146, 147, 149 of Cercopithecus callitrichus show good ex- 
amples of distal and proximal imbrication of ridges. Macacus 
inuus (Fig. 142) shows well-marked proximal imbrication of the 
skin of the tip of the third digit of the foot. 

Anthropoid Apes do not show anymore marked instances of 
imbrication than many of the lower members of the Simian 
family. Fig. 152 of the Hoolock Gibbon may be noted, especially . 
Fig. 153, where a longitudinal section from the heel is shown 
in which on one point in the surface the imbrication of the 
ridges and papillae of corium diverges so that on the left of the 
section the direction is proximal and on the right it is distal. 

The three Figs. 154, 155, 156 of an Orang show different 
degrees and directions of imbrication of ridges. Fig. 154 of the 
aborted pollex or D. 1 of this creature showing marked proximal 
imbrication even of its low, ill-defined papillary ridges. The 
sections from the skin of the hand and foot of man vary a good 
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deal in the presence and degree of imbrication of the ridges ; but 
Figs. 161, 162 have been chosen as instances of distal imbrication 
on the digits of the hand, and Fig. 165 of proximal imbrication 
on part of the plantar surface of the foot. Fig. 164 is a section 
through the tip of the second digit of the foot, and though the 
specimen was somewhat macerated, indicates a marked tendency 
of both ridges and papillae of the corium to distal imbrication. 

Birds. — The skin of the foot of birds frequently presents an 
imbrication either distal or proximal, of the scales covering the 
digits and plantar surface, as in Fig. 166 of an Apteryx or Fig. 
168 of the terminal phalanx of a Partridge and Fig. 170, the 
well-marked proximal imbrication of the scales on the terminal 
phalanx of the fourth digit. 

These cases have been chosen out of a large number so as 
to show how widely distributed is this small but important 
phenomenon. 



CHAPTEE II 
DESCRIPTIOXS OF SPECIES EXAMINED 



Befo&e entering upon the detailed description of the various 
sections here represented, it is necessary again to state that only 
the more prominent features of the skin -structures will be dealt 
with, viz., the papillary ridges or their equivalents, the papillae 




Fio. 56. — Azara's Opossum. Diddphm atata. x 25. 

Pes. Plantar Burface, pad at base of D. 1 through 

a whorl of papUlary ridges, 

of the corium, and the Drusenleiste. The various outlines and 
groupings of these structures and especiaUy the two first, alone 
concern the subject of the sense of touch, from the present point 

of view. 




Fio. 55.— Akaba's Opossum, llidd- 
pkys nzara. x 16. Manus.D. 2, 
Terminal phalanx, long. 



Fio. 67.— T43MANIAS Wolt. Th^ 
lacintu cynocephalus. x 16. Manna. 
Large pahna 




Fio. 6S. — Vulfine Fhalanobb. Tri- Fia.fift — Vvlosx Psalaxqkr. Tri- 

ehoaanutndmada. x 16. Pea,D.6. eftoeuruB vulmeida. x 15. Pes. 

Tenninal phalanx, long. Bection. Elantar aanaoe section through 

Painllai; ndges tianaverse. towb of scales, long, aection. 
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MONOTREMES. Omithorhynchus (Fig. 53).— This section 
is taken from a piece of the skin of the hind foot, which had 
been kept in alcohol for a considerable time and perhaps on this 
account may show too little differentiation of the skin-structm'es, 
but it would seem to have a simple epidermis and papillae of the 
corium poorly developed. 

Echidna (Fig. 54). — Section from forefoot. Papillae of the 
corium, numerous and well-pointed, irregular grooves on the 
epidermis resembling papillary ridges. 

MARSUPIALS. Didelphys Azarce. — Fig. 55 gives a longi- 
tudinal section of the terminal phalanx of a digit of the fore- 
foot, and at the right-hand side or tip of the phalanx are seen 
some rudimentary papillary ridges on the epidermis and corre- 
sponding papiU^ of the corium. 

Fig. 56 is from the hind foot on the plantar surface through 
a whorl of papillary ridges situated on an interdigital pad. Well- 
developed ridges, bifurcated or double papillae of the corium and 
large Driisenleisten are seen. This is a development of the 
skin-structures in a low Marsupial much beyond that of many 
higher forms between this group and the Primates. 

Thylacinus cynocephaliis (Fig. 57). — Section from large palmar 
pad of forefoot. Presents a rough irregular surface of the epi- 
dermis, not imlike those of Carnivores, and papillae of the corium 
pointed, and formed very much as those of many Carnivores. 

Trichosurus vulpecula (Fig. 58). — Longitudinal section through 
transverse papillary ridges on terminal phalanx of a digit of the 
hind foot. Ridges a little irregular, papillae of the corium and 
Driisenleisten well-formed. 

Fig. 59 from plantar surface of hind foot ; section through 
rows of scales, not formed here into papillary ridges. Each 
separate scale except two in centre of section, shows papillae 
of the corium bifurcated by a well-formed Driisenleiste. 

Fig. 60, forefoot, tip of digit, longitudinal section through 
large well-formed papillary ridges, bifurcated papillae of the 
corium and large Driisenleisten. 

Fig. 61, a longitudinal section from the under-surface of the 
tail, through transverse rows of scales resembling coarse papillary 
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choeunu valpftvla. x 15. Manus. 
D. 3. Terminal phalanx (tip) 
section longitudinal through 
papillary ridges at right angles. 



Vn,PisB Phalanoeb. Tri- 
chosurua wlpecvla, x Id. Tail, 
ventral surface, scales here 
arranged in transverse rows. 
Section longitudinal. 




ridges. Each scale possesses, like those of Fig. 59 its own Drusen- 
leisten (two each) and poorly developed papillse of the corium. 
PotOTOus tridactylus. — Figs, 62, 63, 64 show the variable 
Eodules found on the epidermis mostly lying in rows on the 
hind foot, and very long, well-formed papillae of the corium 
extending far up into these epidermis nodules. This is common 
among the members of the Marsupial order. 
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^POTOBOO. Potnroiis tridnt- FiQ. 64. — POTOROO. Poloroiis triiat- 

lyltis. X 25. Pes. central D. Ter- (^im. x 15. Pes, central D. 

minal phnlRnx. proximal portion. Terminal phalRni, distal portion, 

section longitudinal. section longitudinal. 




Fio. 66,— PoTORoo. Potoroas Iridae- 
tylua, X 15. Pee. Plajitar 
Burfftce, eminence on heel, section 
longitudinal. 



1. 67.- 
Pelrogale pprticillatn. x 15. P 
Plantar autface, distal portion 
median region, longitudinal ai 



Fig. 65. — Longitudinal section from the plantar surface 
tlirough an eminence over the heel. The epidermis is thickened 
and shows no nodules or scales and the papillas of the corium are 
closely-set and pointed. 

Petrogah jKtticUlata. — Fig. 66 is a longitudinal section through 
tesselated scales covering the terminal phalanx of a digit of the 
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hind foot and exhibits a striking grouping of the skin-structures. 
The scales, or nodules, are situated in rough transverse rows and 
are separated from one another by marked broad depression-, or 
furrows. Each scale has its own group of small papillae of the 
corium, and a varying number of dark pigmented bands the 
deeper terminations of which end in openings of duct« of sweat- 
glands. 

Fig. 67, from the plantar surface and Fig. 68, from the same 
surface in front of the heel, show a similar but less-raarked 




arrangement of these dark bands and Driisenleisten. Fig. 69, 
in front of the heel, shows still less differentiation of the struc- 
tures and Fig. 70, a smooth thickened epidermis and level corium 
without any papillte of the corium, no tesselated scales being 
present in this region, which is one subject to great pressure and 
not needing much, if any, assistance from the sense of touch. 

Figs. 71, 72 are from the small forefoot and in keeping with 
its subordinate use in the life of the Kangaroo, the scales of the 
epidermis and Driisenleisten and papitlse of the corium, are 
ill-developed. 

Fig. 73, a section from the hind foot of (Epyprymnus rufescem, 
epidermis little modified, but papiUte of the corium very large 
and projecting far up into the epidermis. 

Macropus antilopinus (Fig. 74). — The hind toot has large 
and projecting nodules into which the papiUary layer of 




Fio. 68.^ Brush -TAIL ED ' WiLLiBv. Fra. 69.^ Brush- tailed Wai 

Pelrogale penciUala. x 15. Pes. Pelrogak penkU/ala. x 15. Pes. 

Plantar surface in front of heel, Plantar siuface in front of heel, 

longitadinal section. longitudinal section. 




Fio. 70.— Bru.ih -tailed ^'atlaby.' Pelronoh -peniciliala. x 15. Pes. 

Plantar surface over heel section from skin, where IheepidemiiB is 

much thitkcncd, iind there are notesselated scales or papilla) 

of the coriutn, longitudinal section. 




Fio. 71. — Brush-tailed Wallaby. 
Peirogntc penieiilaia. x IS. Manue, 
D. 1. Terminal phalani, longi- 
tudiunl section. 



Fia. 73.— BuFous Rat Kaboaboo. 
(Epyprvmntis ru/eeceTU. x 25. 
Pes, Plantar surface in front of 
heel.acales here become indistinct, 
section longitudinal. 
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the corium extends towards the free surface. Numerous 
DrusenleiBten in each nodule, and papillre of the corium 
small and compound. There are darker pigmented bands, like 
those of Petrogale, but less marked extending up to the free 
surface of the epidermis and most of them connected with Drii- 
senleisten. 

Fig. 75, another species of Macro'pas {derbianus) very similar 
to that of (Epyprymnm rufescens. Section from plantar surface 
of the hind foot. Papillie highly developed, pointed and ex- 
tending far up towards the free surface of the epidermis. 

EDENTATES.— Myr/necopAotfffl Jubaia {Figs. 76, 77) are 




'v*^'^ 



sections of the fore and hind foot, the former being from the 
dorsal surface of the forefoot which is habitually doubled under 
and thus rests on the ground when the animal walks. Both are 
covered with low, wide scales with a distal imbrication and in 
both the papillte of the corium are long and pointed, extending 
near to the free surface of the epidermis, and they partake in 
the distal slanting direction of the epidermic scales. 

UNGULATES. — Hyrax capmsis (Fig. 78) is that of a section 
from the plantar surface of the hind foot and presents little 
differentiation of the epidermis, which is smooth on the surface, 
with numerous small sharp- pointed papillse of the corium. 

RODENTS.— Sctwnw vulgaris. Fig. 79, epidermis roughened 
with no definite arrangement of nodules or scales. Fapilke of 
the corium well-developed and pointed, projecting far up to the 
free surface. 
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Fig. 74.— Astilopinb Kasqahoo, Fig. 75.— J/nrropiis derbianui. x 25. 

ilacropuManlilopinua. x 25. Pes, Pee. Plantar mrface pad over 

distal portion, section longi- 




Fio. 76.— Grsat Ant-batbb. Myrmfcoplmga fahata. x 25. 

ManuB, D. 4. Section from eitenBor surface doubled under 

BO aa to rest on the ground, longitudipal. 

Sduna ctnereus (Fig, 80), — Epidermis tlirown moie into folds 
forming rudimentary papillary ridges, Driisenleisteii and papillsB 
of the coiiiim, well-developed. 
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Pig. 77. — Great Ant-eatee. Myrme- 
cophaga pibaia. x 15. Pet,, Plan- 
tar surface fibular border, at base 
of D, 5 skin here covered 
thick scales, section longitudinal. 



th 



Flo. 78.— Cape Hyrax. Hyraxea- 
penein. x 15. Pes. Plantar sur- 
face, pad on fibular side, skin 
smooth, section longitudinal. 




Xerus capensis {Fig 81) — Epidermis nearly smooth sudori- 
parous ducts well shown Papillte of the conum low and 
rudimentary. 

Arctomys nutrmoUa (Fig 82) — Both epidermis and papillary 
layer of the corium are httle developed. 

Mils decumanus (Fig. 83). — Section from eminence on plantar 
surface of hind foot, shows epidermis simple and papillae of the 
Q pointed and closely-set. 
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Myopolamus ayyjm. (Fig. 84).— Section through thick epi- 
dermis scales, papillie of the corium irregular, mostly low, a few 
pointed. 

Hyitrix cristatua {Fig. 85).— Epidermis smooth and very 
simple, papillee of the corium low and broad, extending into the 
epidermis only a short distance and separated by thick Driisen- 
leisten. 

Erdhizon doraaius (Fig. 86).— Section through large nodules 




on the plantar surface, each nodule with its sudoriparous duct 
and small compound papillee of the corium. 

Ccdogenys paca (Fig. 87). — Epidermis divided into marked 
nodules, each with numerous Driisenleisten and small papillee of 
the corium. 

Hydroch-xrus capybara {Fig. 88). — Section from pad on palmar 
surface of fore foot, epidermis simple, papillsB of the corium very 
long and pointed. 

Lepus cunicvlus (Fig. 89). — Section from the terminal phalanx 
of a digit of the hind foot. Epidermis here thickly covered 
with fine hairs and modified into long rod-like extensions to which 
are attached the hairs. PapillEe of the corium httle developed. 
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o. 80. — Geby SeinBRBL. Sciuras Fig. 81. — Spiyy Squirrel. Xenu 

cincrEiM. x 16. Pes. Plantar eapeneis. x 15. Pea. Plantar 

surface, pad at bass of D. 3, surface central pad, sectioo longi- 

longitudinal section. tudinal. 






vM 



—Common Rat. Mus decti- Fib. 84, — Coypu. MyopolamiM Goypa. 
i«a. X 15. Pea. Plantar x 15, Pea, D. 3. Terminal 

D fibular Bide, section phalanx ; longitudinal seotion 

longitudiital. through thick epidermic acalea. 



CARNIVORES (Fig. 90).— Transverse section from the 
central pad of a specimen, F. Leo, bom dead ; structures not well 
shown, but pointed papillae, coiled sweat-glands and lai^e Driiaen- 
leisten are visible. 
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Felts domestica {Fig. 91).— Longitudinal section from hind foot 
through central pad, magnified twenty-five times. Fig. 92, from 
central pad on forefoot magnified sixty times. Both sections 
show a corrugated surface of the epidermis and long pointed 
papillte of the corium. 

Arctigolidia trivergaia (Fig. 93,) — Fore-foot, terminal phalanx 
of a digit, with bare epidermis, very marked Driisenleisten and 
short but pointed papillse of the corium. 




Fig. 94. — Hind foot, longitudinal section through plantar 
aurface. Epidermis shows rough nodules on its free surface and 
the papillte of the corium are irregular but somewhat pointed. 

Viverra cdvetta. (Fig. 95). — Hind foot, section through inter- 
digital pad. Epidermis simple and smooth. Fapillfe of the 
corium at wide intervals and pointed. 

Her-pestes griseus {Figs. 96, 97).— Simple epidermis and 
irregular pointed papillae on hind foot. Corrugated epidermis and 
irregular papilhe little pointed on forefoot. 
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Pro, 86.— CANADliSpORCUPDIB. Eri- 
thizon doTSatas. x 15. Pea. 
Longitudinal section through 
large nodules. 



Fio. 87. — Paca. Cislogenys paea. 
X 15. Monus. Palmar surface, 
pad at base.'! of D. 2, D, 3. D. 4, 




Fro. 88. — ^Cafybaba. Hgdmehcertts 
eapgbara, x 15. Maoua. Palmar 
suTUice, pad at base of D, 3, longi- 
tudinal section. 



3. 39. — Babbit. Lepua eunietdtta. 
X 15. Pes, D. 3, Terminal phalanx 
thickly covered with short hairs, 
longitudinal section. 



Suricala tetradactyla (Fig. 98.)^From terminal phalanx of a 
digit, showing simple epidermis and highly pointed papillee of 
the corium. 

CTOssarckus jasdatus {Fig. 99), — Oblique section through inter- 
digital pad. Epidermis nodulated, each nodule possessing a 
group of low and pointed papillte of the corium. 
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lOr Maniie Ontrai 
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o. 93.— Three-handed Civet. Arc 
tigoUidia trivergala. x 15. Manus, 
D. 2. Terminal phalanx, longi- 
tudinal section through bare epi- 
decmia. 



Fia. 94.— Three- BANDED Civet. A 
tigolidia Irivergata, x 15. F 
Plantar surface, longitudtnitl s 
tion thiough rough nodules. 
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Fio. 95.-ArBiCAs Civet. Vii-erraei-xUn. x r.0. Pes. PlanUt Burfiuie, i 
terdigiUl |)ad at bases at D, 3, D. 4. Section longitudinal. 



Fio. 96.— Gbey I 




pad ng ud 



Plantar Borface, 



Proteles cristaius {Fig. 100) .^Terminal phalanx of digit of Mud 
foot. Epidermis is here very smooth on aurfac«, papillse of the 
corium closely-set and pointed with thick Drusenleisten between 
them. 

Cants familians (Fig. 101). — Section from plantar surface 
through a pad from forefoot of a Great Dane. Epidermis 
greatly thickened and divided into long rods separated from one 
another at the free surface. Papillse of the corium very close 
and pointed. No Drusenleisten to be seen. 
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FiQ. SB.— BASDEoMtTN-ooosf- Cms- Fio. 100.— Aard Wolf. Proleles cris 

mrcktts laadatiis. x la. Pes. '"'««■ x 15- Pes, D. 2. Termioal 

Plantar Biirface, pad nt base of phBlnns, epidermis bare, longitu- 

D. 5, epidermis here grnniilatcd, dinnl section. 
obli<|ue Hcction. 
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Canis jamiliaris (Fig. 102). — Section from terminal phalanx 
of forefoot of a Dachshund. Very prominent rod-Hke extensions 
of the superficial layer of the epidermis arranged in a slanting 
direction. Papillce of the corium extremely pointed and very 
well defined. 
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Fig. 105.— KiSKAJOP. f rcol pi a ciudiioliiUnn. x 20. Pea. D. 5. Termiiial 
and middle pliiilnngo^ lon^itudin tl eection. Distnl imbrlvntion of papillary 
ridgea nnd papillfe of cor iiiii 



Urstts Amerimnus (Fig. 103). — Section from a pad on the 
palmar surface of the forefoot. No defined arrangement of 
epidermis or free surface, and no Driisenleisten seen. Fapillse 
of the corium at rather wide intervals, but well defined and 
pointed sharply. 

Procyon lolar (Fig. 104), — Terminal phalajix of forefoot. 
Section made through a group of rudimentary papillary ridges. 
Coiled ducts of sweat-glands shown and pointed papillse of the 
corium at wide intervals. 
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Fio. IM.— Common Otteh. Liiira m 
inx through lud 
il (left) Bide of g( 



< 30. Manus, D. 2. Tip ot 



Cercoleptes cavdivolvulus (Fig. 105). — Terminal and middle 
phalanges of the filth digit of the hind foot ; longitudinal section 
showing rudimentary papillary ridges on right of section, with a 
distal imbrication, and well-defined, blunt-pointed papillse of 
the corium also imbricated in a distal direction. 

Lvira valgaris (Fig. 106). — Longitudinal section through 
terminal phalanx of a digit of the forefoot. On the right is the 
tip of the phalanx and here the epidermis shows rudimentary 
papillary ridges, imbrication distal, and beneath each of these 
ridges a very long-pointed papilla extending nearly to the free 
surface of the epidermis. To the left or proximal end of the 
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plialanx the papillary ridges disappear and the papilla of the 
corium become very small and less pointed, and reach much less 

near to the free surface. 

MeUivora indica (Fig. 107). — Longitudinal section from palmar 
pad of forefoot, with a smooth surface to the epidermis and very 
long and pointed papillse of the corium. 

Mustela vulgaris (Fig. 108).— Terminal phalanx of a digit on 




the forefoot with a rough and irregular surface on the 
epidermis and particularly long and pointed papillte of the 
corium. 

Mustela erminea. — Figs. 100, 110 show sections from 
terminal phalanges of different digits of the forefoot, the epi- 
dermis irregular and rough, the papillfe of the corium long and 
pointed and particularly so in Fig. 57 from the second digit. 

Otaria pusilla (Fig. 111). — Transverse section from skin of 
plantar surface of hind foot. Epidermis covered with extremely 
£ne longitudinal papillary ridges here shown cut across ; each of 
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these with groups of Driiaenleisten and low-pointed papillae 
of the coriura. 

Otaria pusilla (Fig. 112). — Transverse section through thin 
skin at the free end of a digit of the hind foot. Papillary ridges 
on epidermis very well marked and closely set. Dorsal and 
ventral surfaces shown in section. Papillfe of the corium low 
and indefinite. 

IN8ECTIV0RES. Talpa europtsus (Fig. 113).— Longitudinal 
section through palmar surface of forefoot. Epidermis here 
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Fio. 110.— Stoat. 3!u«Ma ermiwi. 
X 15. MnniLs, D. 3. Terminal 
phatnnx, longitadinnl Bection. 



3. 111.— Cafe Sea Lios. Olaria 
ptmiUa. X 15. Pes, Plantar 
surface at righl angtes to papil- 




Fin. 112. — Cape Sea Lion. Olaria jta- 
eiOa. X 15. Pes, D. 1. Tip, 
transverse section through thin 
terminal skin of flipper. P»[ii1- 
laryridges very well-marked iind 
closely -set. 






a. 1 13. CoHXoy Mole. Tcdpa 
europicJia. x 15. Manua. Pal- 
mar surface, longitudinal sec- 



thrown into strong tough scales. Driisenleiaten shown, but at 
irregular intervals, and papiUte of the corium httle defined. 

Erinaceus europuus {Fig. 114).— Longitudinal section through 
ulnar side of palmar surface of forefoot. The epidermis is 
simple, Driisenleisten shown, and the papillGC of the corium 
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iv' 



Fig. 114. — Hedoehoo. Erinaceics ea- Pio. 117. — Black-headed Lehue. 

rop^ti), X 15. Manus. Palmar Tiemier briinneiis. x 15. Manufl, 

surface, olnar pad, longitudinal I). 1 terminal phalans (tip), longi- 

section, tudinal Bection. 




Pio. 115. — Common Hedoehoo. ErimKeue eufopteus. x 35. Manus, D. 1. 
Longitudinal section. 
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close and pointed, extending up near to the free surface of 
the epidermis. 

Fig. 115. — From a terminal phalanx of a digit of the forefoot, 
and showing smooth epidermis and well-defined Driisenleisten 
and papillae of the corium especially on right-hand side of the 
section. 

CHIROPTERA. Pteropus medius (Fig. 116).— Longitudinal 
section from a terminal phalanx of hind foot with smooth 
epidermis and fine-pointed papillae of the corium, Driisenleisten 
thick and well developed. 

PRIMATES. Lemur hrunneus. — Fig. 117 represents the 
skin-structures at the tip of the terminal phalanx of a digit of 
the forefoot. A longitudinal section commencing on the right 
hand of the drawing, close to the nail and passing through the 
pulp of the digit ; about midway, the section is seen to be in the 
hne of the papillary ridges which are here nearly longitudinally 
placed. The right-hand portion shows very marked papillary 
ridges, long and pointed Driisenleisten, and papillae of the corium 
bifurcated by the latter. The left-hand portion has a different 
relation, viz., a parallel one, to the papillary ridges and shows 
very little. 

Fig. 118. — A longitudinal section from the palmar surface 
through an eminence on the radial side of the forefoot. The 
papillary ridges well marked and show a proximal imbrication. 
The Driisenleisten are long and pointed and papillae of the 
corium bifurcated. 

Fig. 119 is a similar section from the ulnar side of the same 
forefoot. 

Figs. 120, 121 show transverse and longitudinal sections of 
the terminal phalanx of the third digit of the hind foot — each has 
closely set papillae of the corium, papillary ridges, and large 
Driisenleisten, but the transverse section (Fig. 120) shows the 
papillae of the corium more pointed and closely-set than the 
longitudinal. 

Fig. 122 is a transverse section of the terminal phalanx of 
a digit of the hind foot. In this section the papillary ridges 
are marked and the papillae of the corium particularly long 
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0. 118. — Black- tci 
Burface ; long ] 
proximal. 




Fia. 119. — Black-headed Lemub. 
Lemur bruntieus^ x 15. Uanue. 
P^mar surface, pad on ulnar 
aide, longitudinal section. 



— Bl^CK. HEADED LEMITB. 

ir bni-ane«s. x 15. Pes, D. 3. 
inal phalani, 



and pointed, running nearly up to the free surface of the 
epidermis. 

Fig. 123 gives an oblique section from the plantar surface of 
the hind foot through an eminence and the ridged nodules 
(referred to in Part I, and figured), and Fig. 124 also shows a 
similar section from a pad at the base of the first digit. Both 
these show the groups of two, three or four Ettiisenleisten belong- 
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Fio. I2I.^Black-headei) Lemvr. 
Lemur brumieiij. x 15. Pea, D. 3. 
Terminnl phalans, longitudinal 



Fio. 123. — Black-headed Lbmob. 
Lemur brunneiia. X 15. Pes. Plan- 
tar surface, at base of D. 1, through 
pad on tibial aide and nodules, 
oblique section. 




Fig. 122.— Hi^i 



1 1 phalcinx, 



. ing to each nodule and the papillie of the corium separated by 
the Driisenleisten. The spaces between the separate nodules, 
show only furrows of the epidermis and folds of its deeper 
surface and no other structures. 

Lemur mungoz (Fig. 125). — This is a very good illustration of 
the marked papillary ridges, below each of which is seen a Iqng, 
pointed Driisenleiste, and divided by these are papillfe of the 
corium also sharply pointed. This is a transverse section from 
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Pig. 124.— Black-headed Lemur. Lf FiG.I2fi.— Risd-TAiLi 

muTbranite'Uf.. x lo. Pes. Plan- rnlln. x 15. I 

tar surface, distal |>ortiou of pad luinnl phalnnx, 

at base of D. I . through nodul^e, tton. 
longitudinal sect ion. 



) Lejicr. Lemur 




30. Pm, D. 1 



the tenninal phalanx of the third digit of the hind foot 
and is taken at right angles to the hne of the papillary ridges, 
an arrangement which has in almost all other cases been 
observed. 

Lemur catta (Fig. 126). — A transverse section from the terminal 
phalanx of the first digit of the hind foot, and it shows well the 
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FlO. 128.— Slow Loris. Ni/fUei-biia Inrdiyradi 



PcR, D, 2. Trans- 



marked papillary ridgea, close-pointed Drusenleisten and small 
folds of epidermis between these, and pointed papillie of the 

Galago crassicaudata (Fig- 127). — Transverse section through 
the terminal phalanx of a digit of the forefoot. Papillary 
ridges not well developed, but papillte of the cerium very 
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X 25. Pes, D. 2. Terminal 




Fio 130— Nboro Ta 

a salu X IJ Pes D 
m uhI phalanx trans 



131 — \eoro Ta iarin Mtttas 
«t( M X 15 Planus Palmar 
Burfacc pad at base of D 1 
longitudinal sect on 



close and pointed and approaching the free surface of the 
epidermis. 

Nyclicefms tardigradus (Fig. 128) and Nyctuxbm javamcus 
{Fig. 129) show.ttans verse sections from the terminal phalanges 
of the hind foot, and has characters very much like those of 
Galago crasstcaudata (Fig. 127). 
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1o, 135. — Chacma Baboon. Papio porroriua. x 15. Mnnus. Palmar 
surface, centra! interdigital pad ; longitudinal section through whorl ; 
imbFication on each side of whorl directed to the apex. 
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G. 133. — SijuiRBEL Monkey. Chry- Fio. 136. — Chacma Baboon. Papio 

solhrix sciurea, x IS. ilaoua, porcarius. x 15. Pes. Plaotar 

D. 2. titminal phalanx (tip). surface, fibular border, longitu- 

longitudinal section. dinal section ; dlatal Imbrication. 



Midas uraulus (Fig. 130). — A transverse section of a terminal 
phalanx of the hind foot showing irregular papillary ridges, 
long Driisenleisten and long and pointed papillED of the corium. 
(Fig. 131). — Longitudinal section through palmar pad at the 
base of a digit of the forefoot. Very marked and relatively 
large Driisenleisten, low papillary ridges, and blunt, low papillae 
of the corium. 

Hafah jacchus (Fig. 132). — Longitudinal section from a pad 
on the palmar surface of the forefoot. Papillary ridges loWjDriisen- 
leisten large and papillse of the corium not highly developed. 

Chrysotkrix sciurea (Fig. 133). — Longitudinal section from 
the terminal phalanx of a digit of the forefoot, with low papillary 
ridges and highly developed Driisenleisten and papillse of the 
corium. 

Chrysotkrix ndurea (Fig. 134). — Longitudinal section from 
plantar surface of the hind foot, from a pad at the base of D. 5. 
Papillary ridges more definite than those of Fig. 81, Driisen- 
leisten less pointed and shorter, also papillae of the corium 
shorter and wider. 

Papio poTcanus (Fig. 135). — Longitudinal section from an 
interdigital palmar pad of the forefoot through a whorl of papil- 
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TiIanuB. Palmar 





Fio. 139. — Masdrill. Pk;»"o morinon. x 25. Pes. Plantar surface, fibular 
border, in front of heel ; alight imbrication of papillary ridges and of 
papills of corium ; longitudinal section. 
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laiy ridges. The. apex of the whorl is in the centre and on either 
side of it are well-marked papillary ridges with an imbrication 
directed towards the apex. Driisenleisten small, papillee of the 
coriuQi pointed. 

Fig. 136, — Longitudinal section from the plantar surface of 
the hind foot, with marked papillary ridges imbricated in a 
distal direction, coiled sweat-ducts passing down from each of 
these to the Driisenleisten which are pointed and not very long, 
papillse of the corium not well developed. 




Fio 140 — Black 4fe. Lynoptlhtci s Fiu 141 — Bl*ck 4pe CyTutpiikeca 
nigtr y It Pea D 4 Middle n^ger x 15 Pes D 5 Ter 

phalanx imbnCRtion distal lotigi tuinal phalani longitudinal Bee 



Papio babomm (Fig 137) — Transverse section through an 
intetdigital pad on the palmar surface of the forefoot showing 
papillary ridges with imbrication directed awa> from the centre 
of the pad and Drusenleisten and papillie of the conum not weU 
marked. 

Papio moTmon (Fig. 138).- —Longitudinal section from the 
ulnar border of the palmar surface of the forefoot, showing 
low papillary ridges, and these with a distal imbrication ; blunt, 
short Driisenleisten, and bifurcated papillae of the corium. 

Fig. 139. — Longitudinal section from plantar surface on 
the fibular side in front of the heel. Papillary ridges, low and 
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ill-defined, with a slight distal imbrication, thick, short Driisen- 
leisten, and papillae of the corium somewhat indefinite. 

CynojyUhecus niger (Figs. 1-iO, 141). — Longitudinal sections 
from middle and terminal phalanges of D. 4 and D. 5, the former 
with distal imbrication of the papillary ridges, coiled sweat- 
ducts extending from the free surface of the epidermis, and 
irregular Driisenleisten and papillae of the corium. 

Macacus inmis (Fig. 142). - Longitudinal section from tip 
of terminal phalanx of a digit of the hind foot. Papillary 
ridges proximally imbricated and Driisenleisten small, papillae 
of the corium prominent and wide. 

Ceercocbus collaris (Fig. 144). — Longitudinal section through 
tip of terminal phalanx of a digit of the forefoot. Papillary 
ridges somewhat indefinite, Driisenleisten and papillae of the 
corium well developed. 

Cercopiihecus diana (Fig. 145). — Transverse section through 
terminal phalanx of a digit of the hind foot. Papillary ridges, 
Driisenleisten, and papillae of the corium well developed, 
especially the two former. 

Cercofitliecus callitrichus (Figs. 146, 147) are microphoto- 
graph and drawing of the same longitudinal section. Papillary 
ridges clear and large, and with proximal imbrication, the 
Driisenleisten and papillae of the corium moderately 
developed. 

Fig. 148. — Longitudinal section through terminal phalanx 
of a digit of the hind foot. Papillary ridges large and sUghtly 
imbricated in a proximal direction, thick, large Driisenleisten 
and pointed papillae of the corium. 

Fig. 149. — Longitudinal section through an interdigital pad on 
the plantar surface of the hind foot. Papillary ridges pointed 
and very much imbricated in a distal direction, Driisenleisten 
small, papillae of the corium low. 

SIMIIDiE. Hylobates lar (Fig. 150).— Longitudinal section 
through terminal phalanx at tip of a digit of the hind foot, and 
(Fig. 151) transverse section through plantar surface. Both 
show well-marked papillary ridges (Fig. 150), pointed Driisen- 
leisten and papillae of the corium (Fig. 151), larger Driisenleisten 




Fio. 142. — Barbara Macaque. Macaeueinafis. x 25. Pes D, 3. Terminal 
phalanx (tip). Imbrication proiinial, longitudinfll section. 







Fia. 144. -r^ White- COLLARED Man- Fio. 145. — Diana Monkey. Cerco- 

04BEY. Cercofebua cotlari^. x 15. pitkeciis diattx. X IS. Pea, D. 4. 

ManuH, D. i. Terminal phalan;: Terminal phalanx, transverse sec- 

(tip), longitadinal section. tion. 




i. 146. — Green Monkey. Ce.rcopitltecui cailitTtchita. x 25. Manus. 
Palmar siirtace, interdigital pad on ulnar side over carpus ; imbrication 
prosimal ; longitudinal section. 
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FiilniHr Miirffliv. 
on ulnar Hidr ; itii 
tnai, Icmtiitudiniil 



Ul — Gbeen 'Monke\ Certo- 
plhe » cnU rtrhu* x 15 Pes. 
PtHntnr nurfacF, mterdigital pad 
nt bHKp nf D. 3 and D. 4, through 
H nhorl : imbricHtion distal, longi- 
tudinal xertion. 



•KV*^' 



I. tungitiidinal 



pointed papilla' of t\\v corium, and folds of epidermis between 
them markedly developed. 

HyUibtUes hoolock (Fig. 15:3). — An oblique section through 
interdigital pad on plantar surface of hind foot. Papillary 
ridges showing irregular proximal imbrication, DtusenleiBten 
and papillie of the corium not well-defined. 

Fig. 153. — Longitudinal section through skin over heel. On 
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Fia. 151. — Lar Gibbon. Hylobalfs lar. x 35. Pea. Plantur aurtacc, base 
of D. 3, traiuvecsc section. 

the left side of the section we 11- developed proximal imbrication 
of the papillec of the corium, with very small Driiaenleisten, 
and on the right distal imbiication. No papillary ridges ; 
epidetmiB thickened. 

Simia satyrus {Fig. 154). — Longitudinal section from the 
aborted tenninat phalanx of the first digit of the fore- 
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Fio. 152. — Houlock GiBBa>-. Uylo- 
bale-i hoaloek. x 15. Pen. Inter- 
digital pad at base of D. 1. Im- 
brication [iroximal ; oblique sec- 



Fra. 153. — HooLocK Gibbon. Hylo- 
balcs hooloet. x 15. Pes. Plantar 
siirfiu!e over heel ; imbricntion 
of papill» of cerium proximal on 
left of cpntre of section, distal on 
right, longitudinal section. 




Fia. 154. — Oraso 



Manua, D. ],(aborted). Temiinal 
<t, longitudinal si 



foot. Papillary ridges low, but witli marked proximal imbri- 
cation. 

Fig. 155. — Longitudinal section from proximal phalanx of 
a digit of the forefoot. Papillary ridges liighly developed, and 
showing distal imbrication. Drilsenleisten and papillee of the 
corium small and low. 
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Fig. 166.— Obano. Simio snlyrus. 
X 15. Pes. Plantar surface 
over heel, fibular eide, oblique 



Fig. 157. — Oraso. iStniM aatyrus. 
Pe9. D. 1. Terminal phaiBU, 
dorsal surface. Transverse section 
across abeiraot. longitudinally 
placed papillary ridges. 



Fig. 156. — Longitudinal section from plantar surface, fibular 
aide of heel, the papillary ridges low and compressed, but 
showing distal imbrication, some larger and some small 
Driisenleisten, papillee of the corium pointed. 

Fig. 157. — An interesting section {transverse) from the dorsal 
surface of the terminal phalanx, near the nail, of the fust digit 
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of the hind foot made across some aberrant longitudinally- 
placed papillary ridges. Under these are seen well-developed 
papillae of the corium markedly larger and more prominent 
than are found in sections from skin where there are no papillary 
ridges. 

Anthropapithecus troglodijtes (Fig. 158). — Transverse section 
from an interdigital pad on the palmar surface of the forefoot, 
showing large clear, papillary ridges, low, thick Driisenleisten, 
with bifurcated, low and pointed papillso of the corium. 

Fig. 159. — Transverse section from pad at the base of D. 1 
on the palmar surface of the forefoot, shows long, close-set 
papillae of the corium, and well-marked Driisenleisten, free 
surface of the epidermis being little differentiated. 

Fig. 160. — Longitudinal section from tip of terminal phalanx, 
showing low, papillary ridges of digit of hind foot, low papillae 
of the corium, and small Driisenleisten. 

Man (Fig. 161). — Longitudinal section from the terminal 
phalanx of the fourth digit of the hand. Papillary ridges low 
and somewhat worn down and showing distal imbrication. 
Papillae of the corium double and very marked with Driisen- 
leisten, moderately developed, dividing the papillae. One 
group of these elements belongs to each papillary ridge. 

Fig. 162. — Longitudinal section from fifth digit, terminal 
phalanx of hand, also showing distal* imbrication, and papillae 
of the corium more pointed and less clearly defined. 

Fig. 163. — Transverse section (resembling Fig. 157 of Simia 
satyrus) across the dorsal surface of the terminal phalanx of 
the fourth digit taken near the root of the nail. This is made 
at right angles to certain aberrant longitudinally-placed papillary 
ridges. On the right side of the section are these ridges, and 
underneath them very numerous pointed, closely-set papillae 
of the corium ; on the left side are no papillary ridges and no 
papillae of the corium are to be seen. This section shows particu- 
larly well the connection between papillary ridges and papillae of 
the corium. 

Fig. 164. — Longitudinal section through the pulp of the 
terminal phalanx of the second digit of the foot. Imbrication 




Fni. IJH. — CHniFASZEE. Aiilhropopillie'-ifs Irirjl'diiU-^. x 30. Miinus. 
Palmar suriiifc. intcnligitiil ])ftd nt bn.ie o£ !>. 3, trnnsvprst- seclion ; imbri 




Fill. 1")!). — L'hlmpamek. AalhroiKf Fio. 100. — Chimpanzee, Aulhrnpo- 

pilhfcw lru-i'ii4yliK. X 15. pilhecut IroglodyltH. X IS. Pet, 

llanuR. Paliiuir siirfnce. |uid nt D. 1. Term)n«l phalanx (tip), 

base of D, 3, trnnHverac KLition. longitiidiniil Bcction. 




--•■^ 
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of papillary ridges In a distal direction, and of the papillse of 
the cerium. Stratum ccrnsum of the epidermis a little macerated. 

Fig. 1(55. — Longitudinal section from the plantar surface of 
the heel on the fibular side, epidermis thickened, papillary 
ridges imbricated in a proximal direction, and papillae of the 
corium taking the same course. 

BIRDS. Apteryx mmitelli (Fig. 166). — Longitudinal section 
from the terminal phalanx of a digit of the foot. Scales shown 
to take a distal slanting direction, and papillee of the corium 
similarly slanted, these being wide, and each divided into 
numerous secondary papillse. 

Rhea Americana (Fig. IfiT). — Longitudinal section from plantar 
eminence of foot. Scales rough and thick. Papillce of the 
corium very highly developed, and extending close up to the 
free surface of the epidermis. 

Perdix r-inerea (Fig. 168). — Longitudinal section from terminal 
phalanx of D. 3. Scales imbricated in a distal direction, papillfe 
of the corium large, and passing up near to the free surface of 
the epidermis, and divided into secondary papillw. 

Lngo-pus (Fig. 169).- — Longitudinal section through terminal 
phalanx. Scales not imbricated. Papillre wide, and extend 
close to free surface, not divided up into secondary papillse. 

Ciconia alba (Fig. 170). — Longitudinal section through 
proximal phalanx of a digit, scales very much imbricated in a 
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FiB; 163. — Man. x 25. Manua D. 4. Terminal phalanx, dorsal surface at 
loot of nail ; transverse section aoroas abbeirnnt longitudinally-placed, 
[miillary ridges on the right half of section ; on the Mt liaU no papillary 
rid^ea ; and much aborted papilla; of the corium. 
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proximal direction, Papillse of the corium highly developed, long 
and pointed. 

A(iuila aiidax (Fig. 171).— Longitudinal section through 
terminal phalanx of a digit. Scales greatly elongated, and 
projecting almost like spines, and papillic of the corium long, 
pointed, and reaching near to the free surface of each pointed 
scale. 
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Tinnunctdm alaudarius (Fig. 172). — Longitudinal section 
from proximal phalanx of a digit. Scales rough and irregular, 
papillae of the corium large and wide, and extending near to 
the free surface of the epidermis. 

Corvus corax {Fig. 173). — Longitudinal section from pad at 
the bases of the digits. Scales thickened and projecting 
and showing a distal imbrication. Papilke of the corium 
very long and pointed, and extending near to the free surface 
of the epidermis. 
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Summary. — The foregoing results and descnptiona may be 
Bummed up brieBy , the explanation of the numerous vanations 
in the skin-Btracturea will be left to the section which deala 
with the physiological side of the matter 

Of the three mam elements of the skm here illustrated, 
Drusenleigten, pajnllary ridges and -papiUw of the corium the 
fiist are seen in the course of a study of the vanous sections 
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of skin to be very proiiiinent, and in many of them more so 
■than the papillary ridges or papillae of the coriom. But in 
considering the sense of touch which resides in the hand and 
foot of mammals, these structures can only be looked upon 
as of secondary importance, and their function and meaning 
will be discussed later. Most of the sections show that each 
of these ridges of the under-surface of the epidermis, which 
Blaschko and Miss Whipple have called Driisenleisten, because 
of their relation to sweat-glands, corresponds to a papillary ridge, 
on which the duct opens, and they are very generally pigmented, 
from their close relation to the rete mucosum of the epidermis. 

The following four general rules are illustrated from the 
cases brought forward : 

(1) Differentiation of the papillary ridges, or their equivalents, 
and the papillae of the corium, increases with the higher develop- 
ment of the species examined. (By the term " their equiva- 
lents " is meant the series of epidermic modifications, scales, 
epidermic marts, and rods which are functionally similar to the 
ridges, but of lower development.) 

(2) The degrees of development of the papillary ridges and 
the papillae of the corium are closely related to one another. 

(3) The greatest development of the papillar}' ridges is 
shown by height, clearness of outline, and regularity of the 
ridges, and by the presence in certain areas of imbrication of 
the ridges, distal or proximal. 

(4) The greatest development of the papillae of the corium 
is shown by the acuteness of their angles, and their approxima- 
tion to tht free surface of the epidermis, and closeness to one 
another. 

(1) Among the Monotremes and Marsupials the epidermic 
modifications are simple, as in Figs. 53, 54 of the former, and 
57, 58, 59, 62, 63, 64, 66 to 72 of the latter. But the Tasmanian 
wolf. Fig. 57, has more highly developed papillae of the corium 
than many higher forms. The two species of Macropiis, Figs. 
74, 75, and Fig. 73 of Mfyprymnus rufescens, have very 
highly developed papillae of the corium, and marked epidermic 
nodules or warts. But of all the Marsupials (eight), only 
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two show true papillary ridges, viz., Didelphys azarcB (Azara's 
Opossum), and Trichosurus vidpecida. Petrogale penidllata (the 
Brush-tailed Wallaby), Figs. 66 to 72, is interesting as showing 
much higher development both of the epidermic nodules or 
warts, and the papillae of the corium on the hind foot than on 
the forefoot, and this is obviously correlated with the much 
greater importance to this animal of the functions of the former. 
Fig. 70 is instructive as showing the structure of the skin of 
the heel, in which no nodules are seen on the surface, the outer 
layer being much hardened, with entire absence of papillae 
of the corium. 

The Edentate examined shows a low organisation of the 
epidermis with flat scales, but a relatively high degree of 
development of the papillae of the corium. Most of the eleven 
species of Rodents have all the skin-structures poorly developed, 
e,g., Arctomys marmotta, the Alpine Marmot (Fig. 82) ; Xerus 
capensis (Fig. 81) ; Hystrix cristatus (Fig. 85) ; Erethizon dorsatiis 
(Fig. 86) ; Myofotamus coypu (Fig. 84) ; Ccehgenys paca 
(Fig. 87). 

One of the most singular of these epidermic modifications 
is that seen in Fig. 89, where a portion of the skin of the foot 
of a common rabbit is shown. The long, closely-set hairs 
are mixed with and attached to long rod-Uke extensions of 
the epidermis, and possess thus very good examples of " tactile 
hairs " ; the papillae of the corium are not here very highly 
developed. The eighteen species of Carnivores examined are 
with few exceptions (e.g., Arctigolidia trivergata, Fig. 93 ; 
Yiverra civetta, Fig. 95 ; Herpestes griseus, Figs. 96, 97 ; and 
ProteUs cristatus, Fig. 100), notable for the acuteness of angle 
and closeness of the papillae of the corium, e,g,, Felis domestica 
Figs, 91, 92, Suricata tetradactyla, Fig. 98; Canis familiaris, 
Figs. 101, 102 ; Ursm Americanus, Fig. 103 ; Cercoleptes 
candivolvulus, Fig. 105, and Lutra vulgaris, Fig. 106 ; Mellivora, 
Fig. 107; the Mustelidce, Figs. 108, 109, 110. The general 
differences between the differentiation of the skin-structures 
of the Rodents and Carnivores is consistent with the greater 
cerebral organisation and activity of habits of the latter group. 
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Among Insectivores the low development of the skin of the 
Mole, Fig. 113, is noteworthy, and is correlated with the rough 
digging- work required of the forefeet of this animal, and the 
special arrangements subserving the sense of touch which 
reside in the snout. The Hedgehog shows Uttle differentiation 
of the elements of the skin (see Figs. 114, 115). 

The only specimen from the Chiroptera, Fig. 116, is indicative 
of high development of the papillae of the corium, and Uttle 
modification of the epidermis. The Lemuridce, Lemur brunneuSy 
Figs. 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122 ; Lemur mungoz, Fig. 125 ; 
Lemur catta, Fig. 120 ; Galago crass kavdata, Fig. 127 ; Nycti- 
cebus tardigradus and Javanicus, Figs. 128, 129, are a striking 
group illustrating the fact that the lowest of the Primates 
are much above any of their known ancestors, or animals below 
them in the zoological scale. This group will be more particu- 
larly referred to in the physiological section. From this group 
onwards papillary ridges and papillae of the corium become 
variously modified, but are always present in a high degree, as in 
Hapalidce, Figs. 132, 131, 130 ; Papio, 135, 139 ; CercopitheddcB, 
Figs. 142, 148; Hylobatidce, Figs. 150 to 153; Simia satyrus. 
Figs. 154 to 157 ; Antropopithectis troglodytes, Figs. 158, 159, 160. 
In many of these special modifications and adaptations are 
seen. In Man the structures of the skin hardly show higher 
development than in many lower Primates, though the papillary 
ridges often imbricated in hand and foot, and the papillae of 
the corium, as in Figs. 164, 161, 162, 165, are exceedingly well 
developed. Fig. 161 shows well the large compound papillae 
of the corium at the tip of the fourth digit. 

The eight birds shown have no elaborate epidermic modifica- 
tions, but some very interesting arrangements of the papillae 
of the corium, and imbrication of the scales (Figs. 166 to 
173). 

(2) This rule is illustrated throughout the series, even as 
low as Didelphys, Figs. 55, 54, where marked papillary ridges 
and papillae of the corium go together, and obtains through 
the various groups, especially the Primates up to Man. The 
point may be best illustrated by referring to those cases where 
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low development of papillary ridges and papillae of corium are 
associated, as in the hand of the Brush-tailed Wallaby, Figs. 
71, 72 and the heel. Fig. 70 ; Xerus capensis, Fig. 81 ; Hystrix 
cristatics, Fig. 85 ; Arctomys marmotta, Fig. 82 ; Myopotamus 
coypu, Fig. 84 ; Arctigolidia trivergata, Figs. 93, 94 ; Viverra 
civetta, Fig. 95 ; Herpestes griseits, Figs. 96, 97 ; Otaria 
pusilla, Figs. Ill, 112; T alpa europoeus, ¥\g. IIS ; Erinaceus 
europceus, Figs. 114, 115. 

(3) Illustrations of the greatest perfection of the papillary 
ridges are Didelphys azarce, Figs. 55, 54 ; the Lemuridce, Figs. 
117 to 129 ; Papio, 135 to 139 ; Macacus wxus, Fig. 142 ; 
Cercopithecus callitrichus. Figs. 146 to 149 ; HylobatidcB, 150 
to 153 ; Simia satyrus, Fig. 155 ; Anthropithecus troglodytes, 
Fig. 158 ; Man, Figs. 164, 161, 162, 165. Imbrication is shown 
in most of the Primates above the Lemuridce. 

(4) The papillae of the corium are seen in the greatest perfec- 
tion in most of the groups under Rule 3, and the particular 
cases do not need to be repeated her 3. Th^ following ex- 
ceptions may be mentioned, viz., Cercopithecus callitrichus, 
Figs. 146 and 149, 158, 143, 138, 133, 134, where the papiUae 
of the corium are relatively ill-developed, and exceptions in 
which the papillae are better developed than the ridges or 
their equivalents are, Figs. 114, 115, 116, 107, 108, 109, 110, 105. 
AU the Birds examined show papillae of the corium strongly 
marked. 



PART III 
PHYSIOLOGICAL 



CHAPTER I 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SENSE OF TOUCH 

The bearing of the foregoing facts and observations, macro- 
scopical and microscopical, on the Sense of Touch in Mammals 
and Birds must now be considered, but, before entering the 
region of interpretation, it is desirable to allude briefly to the 
history of the subject. 

The sense of touch in animals below man has apparently 
been little investigated, though certain interesting studies of 
this sense have been made in isolated groups of the subject, 
notably those of Spallauzani on the tactile sense of bats, already 
referred to, and on the special minute anatomy of the nerve- 
endings of the snouts of moles, by Eimer, and in the snouts of 
pigs, where also peculiar branched axis-cyUnders terminate in 
concavo-convex enlargements between the deeper epitheUal 
cells (Quain). But beyond such occasional investigations of 
the sense of touch, and the well-known studies of Weber on that 
of man, there is Uttle to record. The history of the subject 
resolves itself into the very extensive researches, which have 
been made by numerous investigators, into the papillary ridges 
of the hand of man, and of later years, into those of the hand 
and foot of lower animals. The amount of literature connected 
with these ridges is immense, and all that I have been able to 
collect from various sources is given in full in an Appendix. A 
long paper written in 1905 by Sohlaginhaufen, gives an exhaustive 
list of the communications on the subject and this occupies four 
and a half pages. Altogether, not fewer than one hundred and 
twenty memoirs and books, bearing on this subject, have been 
collected by the industry of Schlaginhaufen and others. 

The papillary ridges on the hand of man first attracted serious 
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attention in 1823, when Furkinge wrote a short memoir in Latin^ 
reproduced and translated in Dr. Galton's work on Finger-Prints. 
In 1868, Alix pubUshed an important essay in the Annales des 
Sciences Naturelles, in which he described fully, the patterns and 
arrangements of ridges on the hand and foot of monkeys. 
Blaschko (1884 and 1887) and KoUmann (1883 and 1885) and 
Klaatsch (1888) have dealt with the gross and minute anatomy 
of the pads of the manimaUan hand and foot. Ch. Fere has con- 
tributed numerous papers on the prints of the human fingers and 
toes and the relation of the papillary ridges to the sense of touch 
and the functions of the hand. Dr. Galton has done more than 
any other observer in his researches, which began before 1892, 
to systematise the study of human finger-prints and to apply 
his results to valuable biometrical studies. These have led to 
his well-known teachings on the subject of personal identification 
by means of human finger-prints. Dr. Hepburn (1893 and 1896) 
brought forward somewhat fresh views on the meaning and 
functions of the papillary ridges on the hands and feet of monkeys 
and men, maintaining that the primary function of these ridges, 
is a mechanical one, by which sUpping in walking and prehension 
is prevented. E. R. Henry also published papers on the identi- 
fication of criminals by finger-prints (1899 and 1900). The 
views of Dr. Hepburn were popularised and expounded in a 
paper by Mr. Lyddekker in 1903 on Monkey Hand-Prints, and 
Retzius, in 1904, wrote papers on the " tastballen," as he termed 
them, of the hand and foot of man. These are the most notable 
communications in the years preceding two recent and remark- 
able memoirs, the first, in 1904, by Miss Inez L. Whipple, who 
followed out certain researches and suggestions of Dr. H. H. 
Wilder, on the palm and sole prints of various mammals. Miss 
Whipple in a long paper, occupying more than one hundred pages, 
which was pubUshed in EngUsh in the Zeitschrift fur Morphologic 
und Anthropologic, has dealt with the ventral surface of the hand 
and foot of mammals in a masterly and exhaustive manner. She 
introduces certain useful terms and takes up first, the description 
and meaning of the pads found in the hand and foot of mammals, 
and treats these as essentially walking-pads, tracing their 
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morphology in a very complete mamier, and their homologies in 
numerous groups. It is impossible, briefly, to sununarise so long 
a paper, but it may be stated here that she discards the term 
papillary ridges in favour of " epidermic ridges " and calls the 
sldn on which these are found " friction-skin." She finds 
certain simple elements of which the developed ridges seem to be 
formed and calls them " epidermic warts " and " epidermic 
rings." These terms are in keeping with her main thesis, viz., 
that the ridges in question are not; as hitherto thought, primarily 
tactile structures, but that they are physiological adaptations, 
by which the walking-pads become covered with a surface cal- 
culated to prevent sUpping either in walking or prehension, and 
that the ridges have only incidentally acquired an important 
tactile function. This paper of Miss Whipple's was pubUshed 
in the year before Schlaginhaufen wrote a still more elaborate 
memoir in Gegenbauer's Morph. Jahrbuch on the Hautleisten 
system der Primaten-planta which occupied about 220 pages 
and was largely illustrated. This paper was written by him in 
ignorance of the paper by Miss Whipple, and he deals with it in 
a short appendix, and does not controvert to any serious extent 
her views, except in the important point that he disagrees with 
her claim that the functions of the papillary ridges are primarily 
mechanical and only secondarily and incidentally tactile. 
Certain conclusions of a physiological nature which he makes, 
will be referred to later. 

This brief account of a matter, which has reached such large 
proportions, will serve to show that the study of these minute 
ridges on the palm and sole of mammals is a not unimportant 
subject. 

The physiology of the sense of touch does not of necessity 
mingle with the more controversial matters which Dr. Wilder, 
Miss Whipple, and Herr Schlaginhaufen have debated. It may 
be sound morphology, and probably is, to look upon the mam- 
malian primary pads as essentially walking-pads, for they are 
found low down in the scale of mammals as in Didelphys and 
Microtias agrestis, where the act of prehension can hardly be 
fulfilled at all, also in Cercohptes caudivolvulus, a very active 
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arboreal carnivore, but one which does not use its hand and foot 
for prehension. It is undoubtedly true that the sldn which Miss 
Whipple tenns " friction-skin " does derive great value from 
the roughened surface afforded by nodules, warts, rings, and 
ridges, and so far, the mechanical view of the ridges is well 
jjustified. But I cannot agree that it is possible or desirable 
to put one function before another in a matter so complex as a 
structure concerned in the evolution of the walking and pre- 
hensile powers of a large ascending series of animal forms. How- 
ever, the study of the sense of touch is independent of these 
theoretical and controversial points, and may be followed on 
its own merits without any need to estabUsh priority of origin 
for one function or another. 

The chief points in connection with the anatomical facts 
previously described which bear on the physiology of the sense 
of touch are : 

( 1 ) The functions of the papillary ridges. 

(2) The meaning of the patterns of the papillary ridges. 

(3) The functions of the papillae of the corium. 

(4) The relation of the papillary ridges to the papillae 

of the corium. 
Functions of the jxipillary ridges. — (1) The interpretation of 
the patterns assumed by the papillary ridges in different animal 
forms is closely related to the question of the functions or uses of 
these ridges. Dr. Galton has paid great attention to the classi- 
fication of the patterns on the human finger-tips, but has not 
gone further into the uses of the ridges, than to state that the 
primary use of the ridges is to raise the mouths of the ducts of 
the sudoriparous glands, so that the secretions may be more 
easily got rid of, and that the secondary use is to assist in some 
obscure way, the sense of touch. But Dr. Hepburn and Mr. 
Lyddekker have clearly shown that in addition to these two 
uses, the prehensile efiiciency of the hand and foot of monkeys, 
and even of the prehensile tails of American monkeys and 
opossums, is increased by the ridges. The latter writer seems 
to be more correct than Dr. Galton, in assigning as the primary 
function of the ridges, the increased efiiciency of prehension, 
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tlie raising of the moutlis of tlie ducts of the sudoriparous glands 
being subservient to this by affording a necessary amount of 
moisture to make the hand or foot more adhesive, either to a 
cylindrical or spherical object. Dr. Hepburn draws attention 
to the fact that the ridges, though comparatively low, must 
cause a certain amount of friction and thereby prevent sUpping, 
and refers also to the moist clamimy state of the palm and sole of 
monkeys as of material value to their firmness of grasp. In view 
of the fact that prehension among these creatures is of two 
kinds, for cyUndrical and spherical objects, it is clear that there 
is a reason for the opposite arrangements of transverse and 
longitudinal ridges which accommodate themselves to the two 
classes of objects. 

The second use of the papillary ridges, given by Dr. Galton in 
a dubious manner, is the one to which attention is chiefly drawn 
in this work. He refers almost entirely to the patterns on the 
human finger-tips without reference to the more rudimentary 
plans and patterns exhibited in the lower Primates and certain 
still lower mammals. An endeavour will be made to show that 
in man as weU as in most lower forms, the function of subserving 
the sense of touch is a much more important and certain use of 
* the ridges than the above opinion would suggest. 

It is necessary to refer again to the general and particular 
arrangements of the papillary ridges, and a sufficient number of 
species are shown in the present series to illustrate the chief 
features of these arrangements. The oblique, hngitudinaly and 
transverse are the earliest and simplest types of arrangement, 
excepting the radiating pattern of squirrels, hedgehogs, and others 
which are probably accidental in the sense that they are deter- 
mined by the shape of the eminences on which they lie. De- 
partures from these three simple types begin to appear low down 
in the series, and may be classified as arches, hops, and whorls. 
This classification has been employed by Dr. Galton very exten- 
sively in his statistical studies, and is, for this purpose, of great 
value as an aid to biometrical investigation. He takes these 
phenomena as he finds them, but there is a further interest in 
them, if they are considered in the making, as the accompanying 
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drawings illustrate. It is here maintained tliat tbese tliree 
broad divisions of pattern are not fortuitous variations, and are 
not unconnected with function, but are adaptations subserving 
the sense of touch. The first change of arrangement of the 
ridges is that by which they become grouped in eUipses on the 
terminal phalanges of Didelphys azarce, and this type is found 
throughout the Primates as far as the Anthropoid Apes, with an 
occasional appearance of a loop in certain digits, e.gr., in the 
Chacma baboon. The next type of departure from the longi- 
tudinal, obUque, and transverse arrangements shows an arched 
shape of the ridges, and the first species in which arches have 
been found are : Cercoleptes caudivolvulus^ below Primates and 
Chrysothrix sdurea among them. From this form onwards to 
man, arches are found in various digits and palmar and plantar 
surfaces. A further development of the arch type takes place 
by which loops are formed, as in the footpads in Lemur brunneus, 
and are abundant in all the Primates above the Lemurs. The 
most highly developed of the departures from a simple type 
are whorls, which may be ovate or circular, the earUest instances 
being found in the hand of Lemwr catta among Primates. It 
will be shown by illustrations from this series of drawings, that a 
loop is a further development of an arch, and a whorl a further 
development of a loop. A few species will be chosen for the 
purpose of demonstrating this point. 

Lemur hrunneus (Fig. 13) shows arches on the interdigital 
eminences of the hand, and no whorl. 

Lemur catta (Fig. 15), arches and five marked whorls on the 
palm. L. brunneus arches on the sole. L. catta, a much more 
extensive series of arches on the sole, all the patterns of the 
former being simpler than those of the latter. This fact agrees 
with the generally higher development of the walking power 
and of the form of the hand and foot in L. catta. 

Chrysothrix sdurea (Fig. 21) has on the phalanges good 
illustrations of arches on four digits and loops on one. 
The palmar surface presents weU-marked loops on the distal 
and arches on the proximal portion of the thenar eminence, 
thus showing the transition from arch to loop on one area. 
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The foot shows on the phalanges, both arches and loops. In 
this species then, arches and loops appear, but no whorl. 

Cehus fatuellus (Figs. 23, 24) shows an extensive development 
of whorls on the digits, palm and sole and loops, but only one 
group of arched ridges, on the hypothenar eminence. 

The genus Pa'pio (Figs. 25, 26, 27, 28) with powerful palmar 
and plantar portions of the hand and foot and small digits 
present numerous whorls, a few loops and no arches. 

Cynopitheci^ niger (Figs. 29, 30), with a better development 
of digits than the Baboons and generally well-developed hand 
and foot, shows numerous arches and loops on the digits, with 
well-formed whorls on the palm and sole, similar to those of the 
Baboons, 

The CercopitheMcB (Figs. 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40) 
examined, have increased numbers of arches and loops on the 
phalanges, and these are also freely interspersed with whorls on 
the palm and sole. 

The HylobatidcB (Fig. 41) show numerous arches on the digits 
and on part of the palm, no whorls, and a few loops. This fact 
agrees with the powerful supporting action of the hands by 
wWch the animfl swings from tree to tree, and indicates 
simplicity of function. 

The Simia satyrus (Figs. 43, 44) has a considerable development 
of arches on the digits of the hand and loops on the terminal 
phalanges which accords with the fact of the great use made of 
its long, powerful arms and active digits in its arboreal Ufe. 
The foot also has numerous arches as well as loops on the digits. 
The foot and hand of the Orang differ less from one another 
than do those of any other Anthropoid Ape. 

Gorilla (Figs. 45, 46) has a hand and foot the digits of which 
are less relatively important than the Orang's ; and present fewer 
loops and arches on the middle and proximal phalanges, but 
on the terminal phalanges loops, and on the palm at the clefts 
of the digits. The relatively small number of arches on the 
digits is in keeping with the higher and more comphcated use 
to which the hand of the Gorilla is put, than that of the Orang. 

The Chimpanzee's hand and foot (Figs. 47, 48) have numerous 
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arcbes, and the fourth and fifth digits have arches where the 
second and third digits have whorls. The hand is much more 
complex in pattern on the palmar portion than the plantar, 
which is singularly simple in pattern. 

In the hand of man arches are found much less frequently 
than loops and whorls. Dr. Galton examined five thousand 
digits and found that 6'5 per cent, had arches, 67'5 loops, and 
260 whorls, on the terminal phalanges. The palmar surface shows 
three groups of arches at the bases of the digits, but these are 
small and unimportant, and one or two small areas of loops, but 
with these exceptions, it is extremely simple in pattern, sho¥dng 
few departures from the transverse, longitudinal, and oblique 
arrangements. The foot of man normally presents whorls and 
loops on the terminal phalanges, but when these become distorted 
by pressure, arches often take their place. The arched arrange- 
ment of the ridges of the fifth digit, given in the drawing, agrees 
with the Umited function of this digit. The hallux is far the 
moBt important of the digits aa to function and presents much 
more compUcated patterns of whorls, loops, or arches in different 
individuals. The plantar surface, except on the ball of the hallux, 
is exceedingly simple, and more so than any other palm or sole 
examined except the palm of the Gibbon and the sole of the 
Chimpanzee. 

It would appear from the foregoing facts, that loops and whorls 
are higher developments of arches, and this view of them throws 
some Hght on the functions of the papillary ridges. If there be 
any meaning in the patterns of which arches, loops, and whorls 
are the highest forms, there must be more reason for the group- 
ing of the ridges on the palm, sole, and digits, than would be 
BuppUed by the purely mechanical conditions involved in pre- 
hension. The complexity of the patterns which marks this 
series of hands and feet, shows that some other factor than 
adaptation to prehension is concerned in the development of 
the ridges. Dr. Hepburn says that " frictional sensibility or 
discriminating power do not account for the arrangement of the 
papillary ridges and the patterns produced." But the arches, 
loops, and whorls are clearly associated with an increasing acute- 
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ness of touch and cannot be explained at all on the prehension 
or friction theory. Dr. Hepburn's view of the various patterns 
is, that they are secondary to, or dependent on, the shape of the 
eminences on which they are situated, indeed, that in this respect, 
they are by-products. It is not intended here to attempt any 
proof that the individual patterns are physiological arrangements 
adapted to improving the sense of touch, though this view of 
them has been well shown by Ch. Fere,* but to prove that touch- 
sensation rather than prehension determines the changes of 
pattern exhibited by the Primates in the long course of their 
evolution. It is worthy of special note here, that the papillary 
ridges on the hand and foot of man display remarkable changes 
from their congeners, which agree with the growing complexity 
of the actions both of palm and digits of the hand and digits of 
the foot. Man no longer employs his hands only in the two 
simple modes of prehension, which are general in monkeys and 
apes, but in very varied ways he combines the functions of 
his opposable thumb and digits in handling objects of all sizes 
and shapes, and minutely appUes his sensitive pulps to divers 
objects for the purpose of discrimination. 

When the foot of man is compared with those of the Anthro- 
poid Apes, the most striking point is the extremely simple trans- 
verse arrangement of the ridges, except on the ball of the hallux 
and the pulps of the digits and occasional patterns on the inter- 
digital pads. This is sigm'ficant of a great change of function 
and, from one point of view, in the direction of degradation of 
function. In the Monkeys we find the foot exercising support, 
progression, and simple prehension; in the Anthropoid Apes, 
support, progression, and more complicated prehension, in Man, 
support and progression alone. These facts as to the functions 
of Man's foot and the change of pattern of the ridges, prove that 
other functions than the simple one of prehension determine 
not only the degree of development of the individual ridges, but 
also their mode of arrangement. When it is taken into account 
that Man has not for many thousands of years employed his foot 
in prehension, and that when he did so employ it he must have 

* See pp. 172 and 173 (Literature). 
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done so in a manner similar to that of tlie Anthropoid Apes, 
involving considerable lateral folding, and that these animals 
show a prevaiUng longitudinal direction of the ridges, instead 
of the prevailing transverse direction shown on the sole of 
man's foot, it becomes perfectly clear that prehension has 
nothing whatever to do with the present arrangement of the 
ridges on the greater part of the foot of Man. 

Summary of argument, — The arguments in favour of the view 
that one of the primary uses of the papillary ridges in the 
Primates is that they subserve sensation, may be summed up 
as follows : 

(1) The ridges are always associated with abundant papillae, 
many of which contain touch-corpuscles, and the papillae mostly 
project into or towards the ridges rather than the furrows. 

12\ Arches, loops, and whorls represent degrees of departure 
from a primitive arrangement, and enable a larger area of ridge- 
covered surface to be exposed to contact, relatively to the size 
of the part. 

(3) The sole of Man's foot, which is employed only in support 
and locomotion with sensation, and which has not been employed 
in prehension for a very long period of time, is highly endowed 
with ridges, and these are, in the main, placed transversely, 
thus differing from those of Monkeys and Anthropoid Apes. 

(4) Papillary ridges develop in parts where they are not 
normally present on the hand and foot, when they have no 
relation to prehension. The following instances of these aberrant 
ridges may be mentioned. 

Man, — (a) Ridges frequently appear on the radial side of 
the extensor surface of the index-finger to nearly the middle 
Une of the finger, and more on the right than the left hand. 

(6) The extensor surface of the fifth digit of the foot shows 
ridges when it is distorted by boots. 

(c) In children who bite their nails badly, ridges develop on 
the extensor surfaces of the pulps down to the free edge of the 
nail, and in the case of a man whose nails were kept particularly 
short, because of rough mechanical work done by him, ridges 
were found well developed down to the free edges of the nails. 
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(d) On the heel of adult man ridges are found surrounding 
it, of the average depth of one inch from the plantar surface, 
and in one particular case of a woman aged forty-nine, the 
depth of this area on each foot measured was one and a half 
inches from the plantar surface. 

Chimpanzee, — An instance of papillary ridges on the extensor 
surfaces of the digits of the hand, on the terminal phalanges, 
was brought forward at the Zoological Society* attributable 
to the habit of this Ape in walking, by which it supports its 
weight on the extensor surfaces of the digits ; these were absent 
from the corresponding surfaces on the foot. A similar condi- 
tion, with aberrant papillary ridges, has been found on the 
digits of the hand of the Orang. 

Lemur brunneus, — Shows well-marked ridges on the extensor 
surfaces of the terminal phalanges extending to the lateral 
borders of the nail, and nearly to the middle line of the digit, 
where the ridges from the two sides are only separated by a 
narrow triangular space. 

Hedgehog, Figs. 12, 13, and Kinkajou, Figs. 9, 10, show rudi- 
mentary ridges on their digits and palm and sole, these parts 
not being capable of use in prehension. 

(5) The pulps of man's fingers have highly developed patterns, 
and these are more variable and complex than those of any 
other part of any of the Primates, and these are the most 
sensitive areas in any hand or foot. In this instance the con- 
nection between sensibiUty and complexity of pattern of ridges 
is intimate. 

The pulps of the toes in man are less sensitive than those 
of the fingers, and the patterns of the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth digits simple, and these digits are relatively weak in 
function compared with the hallux. 

In nearly all Monkeys and Anthropoid Apes simple eUipses 
are found on the pulps of the hand and foot, which accords with 
the lower fimction of these parts in the Primates below Man. 

(6) The imbrication of the papillary ridges on the digits of 
man, and on the hallux and ball of the hallux, the former being 

♦ "Proc. Zooh Soc." 1904, p. 263. 
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in a distal, and the latter in a proximal direction, is apparently 
an adaptation for the purpose of increasing the sensibility of 
the skin in these regions. 

It is true that some of the instances here noted of the formation 
of aberrant papillary ridges on certain unusual areas of the hand 
and foot, are not incompatible with the broader view of Miss 
Whipple as to "friction-skin," but they are conclusive against 
the prehension-theory of Dr. Hepburn. 

(7) The function or functions of the ridges themselves are 
intimately associated with the various directions or patterns 
which they assume, whether in the simple transverse, oblique, 
or longitudinal directions, or in the more complex directions 
which are called "patterns." The structure of a papillary 
ridge is altogether too highly developed and peculiar to the 
ventral surfaces of the hand and foot, to be separated from some 
elements of the acts of walking and prehension, and when it 
is seen on reviewincr a large series of mammaUan forms, that 
there is a growing complexity of the grouping of these ridges 
up to those of man, the conclusion is forced upon one that there 
is an important meaning in the variations of pattern. 

Dr. Hepburn dismisses the patterns of the human and Simian 
hand and foot as secondary results of the shape of the eminences 
on which they are found, whereas Miss Whipple attaches to 
them a great importance as being arrangements by which the 
ridges are so placed as to be at right angles to the force which 
tends to cause sHpping in walking or prehension, or to the 
resultant of several forces therein concerned. This theory of 
Miss Whipple's is exceedingly diflScult to work out in a review 
of a large series of hands and feet. This is seen in the case 
of the eUipses of papillary ridges which are so common on the 
terminal phalanges of the digits, both of hand and foot, of many 
Primates, or even lower mammals, such as Didelphys azarcB, 
Figs. 3, 4 ; Petaurus sdurea. Figs. 5, 6 ; Lemur brunneuSy 
Figs. 13, 14; or Lemwr caUa, Figs. 15, 16; Nydticebus 
tardigradus, Figs. 17, 18. It is not necessary to mention more 
than these few cases, but similar eUipses are seen in nearly all 
Monkeys. Such elliptically arranged ridges could not, by any 
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possibility, tend to prevent slipping in walking, and only very 
rarely in prehension, when a spherical object is grasped. But 
when this eUiptical pattern is regarded as a means of presenting 
as many as possible of these delicate tactile structures to any 
opposing surface which requires discrimination, it is seen that 
there is a meaning in the arrangement. Again, in the hand 
and foot of the Kinkajou, Figs. 9 and 10, the terminal phalanges 
present concentric ridges under the cover of the long-pointed 
nails, a position in which prevention of sUpping is necessarily 
excluded, but which affords a deUcately, sensitive area on that 
part of the pulp which may often be called upon to discriminate 
in a very important manner, as to different surfaces with which 
this active arboreal animal is concerned. In Figs. 12, 13, the 
Hedgehog shows a similar rudimentary arrangement of ridges 
on three digits of the hand, and three (D. 2, 3, 4) of the foot in 
situations where any connection with sUpping is excluded. The 
remarkably modified hand and foot of the Slow Loris {Nycticebus 
tardigradus), Figs. 17, 18, is not less opposed to the friction- 
theory of Miss Whipple when the pads and their patterns are 
considered. The extreme tips of the digits in hand and foot 
are furnished with a radiating arrangement of ridges, such as 
is illustrated on Fig. 19. The ridges of this area, of which a 
small portion in the centre is bare, are well calculated to expose 
a very sensitive surface to any object, but for preventing slipping 
they would be obviously useless. The tip of the singular second 
digit of the hind foot is covered with a highly developed whorl- 
Uke pattern under the cover of the long, curved nail, where 
no opportunity of preventing slipping is possible. All the 
palmar and plantar surface of this creature, when quite fresh, 
is of a remarkable softness, and is very moist. The latter 
quality is of great use in assisting prehension in its deliberate 
slow movements along the branches of trees, but the soft, moist 
character of the skin is altogether opposed to the theory that 
the ridges, by their complicated patterns, can prevent shpping. 
Of course if such a skin be examined only when hardened in 
alcohol, this pecuhar quaUty of moisture and softness, which 
it shares to some extent with galago lemur and certain Monkeys, 
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such as tlie various forms of Papio, is not noticed, but it militates 
strongly against the anti-slipping theory of Miss Whipple. 
Further, the interdigital pads, though prominent, are so soft 
that a very little pressure squeezes them fiat, thus eliminating 
any possible effect the ridges might have in preventing slipping. 
Cebus fatueUuSy Figs. 23, 24, again has on the proximal phalanges 
of D. 3, 4 of both fore and hind foot a curious bilateral whorl 
which is too highly developed to be connected with any imagined 
need for preventing shpping in this surface, largely covered as 
it is by the adjoining fleshy interdigital pads, but which may 
well be supposed to be of use in conferring an especial degree 
of tactile sensibility. The short and not very efficient digits 
of the hand of Macacus cynomologuSy Figs. 35, 36, show on the 
proximal phalanges of D. 2, 3, 4, 5 well-formed eUipses in an 
imusual position, and under the cover of the interdigital pads, 
where they would be quite incapable of preventing slipping, but 
would be useful tactile structures supplementing the three well- 
developed whorls on the interdigital pads. The hand and foot 
of Hylobates hainanus, Figs. 41, 42, show an interesting change 
from most of the Monkeys in the much more longitudinally- 
placed palmar and plantar ridges, and transverse ridges of the 
digits, which are more regularly and accurately arranged than 
is usual in lower forms. These two arrangements are in keeping 
with the immense use made by Gibbons of the long digits for 
support and swinging from branch to branch, and of the palm 
and sole for the grasping of spherical objects, such as fruits. 
A similar grouping of the ridges is seen in the Orang, but the 
foot shows more transverse ridges than that of the Gibbon, and 
the patterns of the digits are still more highly developed. The 
clumsy shorter hand and foot of the Gorilla, Figs. 45, 46, suggest 
greater power, but less dehcacy of touch than either the Orang 
or Gibbon. The Chimpanzee, Figs. 47, 48, hand and foot again 
show much more simphcity of pattern on the digits than the 
Gibbon, as might be expected from the shorter and less efficient 
digits of the former, and the difference of their habits. In 
the case of the human hand and foot it has been pointed out 
before that the characteristic human arrangements are : first, 
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that the patterns of the pahnar surface are much more simple 
than those of the terminal phalanges, and that the latter are 
more complicated in pattern than in any group below man ; 
secondly, that the human foot is markedly more simple in its 
patterns than the hand, and here again, the plantar surface 
is more simple than the digits. The complex patterns of arches, 
loops, and whorls on the tips of the human fingers are developed 
in a region, and in a part of that region where the need for not 
sUpping is reduced to a minimum, and in the palmar and 
plantar surfaces, where the patterns are of the simplest, there 
is, at any rate, some need for the prevention of slipping in 
prehension and walking. 

It is necessary to enter a little into the controversial aspect 
of the functions of the patterns of the papillary ridges, and 
to point out the important fact that the theory of the ridges 
and their patterns being adapted to minister to the sense of 
touch, appUes more consistently to all the special areas which 
may be chosen for study, than the theory of Miss Whipple that 
they are arranged so as to be at right angles to the forces which 
tend to produce sUpping, or the resultant of those forces. In 
any critical area of the palm or sole or digits where it is important 
to avoid slipping, it is obviously more necessary still that an 
accurate intimation should be conveyed to the central nervous 
system by means of these deUcate projecting tactile ridges as 
to the direction and degree of muscular force required, than 
that a mere mechanical contrivance, such as the string on the 
handle of a cricket bat, should mechanically prevent slipping. 
We see thus that complexity of pattern either on palm, sole, 
or digits has an endless raison-d^Stre in connection with varying 
tactile needs, whereas the mechanical theory of Miss Whipple 
finds itself in all manner of difficulties as indicated in certain 
special cases, pp. 152, 153, and as can be gathered in many more, 
if the whole series of hands and feet be studied from this point 
of view. 

The position here adopted with regard to the meam'ng of 
the patterns on the Mammalian palmar and plantar surfaces 
is that they are adaptations, with a variability as great as the 
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variability of the needs and lives of the animals presenting 
them, calculated to subserve, in an important degree, the sense 
of touch residing in the hand and foot. The areas of ridge- 
covered skin between the primary pads , before-mentioned, are 
mostly covered with ridges of a simple transverse, oblique, or 
longitudinal direction, but the pads (apical, interdigital, and 
proximal) being primarily " buffers " in function, become more 
and more important as sensitive areas in walking and prehension, 
and on these arches, loops and whorls of the papillary ridges 
become grouped with increasing complexity of pattern until 
the hand of Man is reached. Here the highest development 
is found, and in association with it the highest degree of dis- 
criminative sensibility. The view here maintained, and sup- 
ported by the evidence of a large series of ManmiaUan hands 
and feet, that whorls are a further development of loops, and 
loops of arches, is unfortunately in direct contradiction to 
the view of these patterns which Miss Whipple holds. She 
says that the arrangement of ridges into a whorl (as it is here 
called), constitutes the " tj^pical pattern," and she finds this low 
down among the Primates, as in Gdlago and Lemv/r^ and on 
p. 339 she gives a series of impressions from human finger-tips, 
in which she endeavours to show the process of degeneration 
from this typical pattern, the next stage being a loop, the next 
a tented arch, and the final stage a simple arch. There is an 
objection to this view of the degeneration of patterns from 
the whorl to the loop, and the loop to the arch, which Miss 
Whipple's own study of the Mammalian pads brings out with 
fatal clearness, but which her own limited series of drawings 
of the whole hand and foot fails to show. As before stated. 
Miss Whipple lays much stress on the division of pads into 
primary and secondary pads, the former group being apical, 
interdigital, and proximal. She and Dr. Wilder trace certain 
lines either of ridges or rows of epidermic warts round these 
primary pads in a certain constant form, and they point out 
that each typical pad has its three trvradii. In lower Manmials 
which have no epidermic warts or ridges, such as Microtm 
agrestis, these are foreshadowed by triradiating arrangements 
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of the skin-folds surrounding the pads. Great morphological 
importance is attached by Miss Whipple to these ridge-triradii 
bordering the primary pads, and they form a leading point in 
her classification of ridge patterns. By the presence or absence 
of these triradii round a pad in their full number, or by their 
more or less complete development, she would determine the 
perfection or degeneration of the pad and its ridges, and she 
is then led to the view of the human finger-prints in which 
whorls, loops, and arches are shown, that these two last represent 
successive stages of degradation. 

But if one looks at certain of the secondary pads or eminences, 
one finds on these a precisely similar series of changes of pattern 
to which Miss Whipple refers (without giving many drawings 
of them) as secondary patterns, thus distinguishing them 
from typical patterns. A few illustrations of the secondary 
patterns are the proximal phalanges of Chrysothrix sdurea^ 
Figs. 21, 22, in which well-marked arches are seen, the proximal 
phalanges of Cebus fatuellus, Figs. 23, 24, with fully formed 
whorls, which Miss Whipple would call "typical patterns,'* 
if formed on a primary pad. Then in Papio porcariuSf 
Figs. 22, 28, the proximal phalanges show arches and loops, 
but no whorls, as also Figs. 29, 30 of CynopUhecus niger, and 
Figs. 31, 32 of Cercocebus, also the proximal and middle phalanges 
of Macacus nemistrinus, Figs. 33, 34, both showing loops and 
arches, but no whorls, and Macacus cynomohgus, Fig. 35, with 
well-formed eUipses on the proximal phalanges ; Macacus 
silenusy Figs. 37, 38, with arches and loops on both middle 
and proximal phalanges, and CercopUhecus patas. Figs. 39, 40, 
with arches and loops on the proximal phalanges, and similar 
patterns are seen on all the Anthropoid Apes which are illustrated. 
Now Miss Whipple cannot possibly contend that these are 
degenerated " typical patterns," for such patterns are not found 
in the ancestors of these forms ; indeed, the further down the 
scale of mammals one goes, the simpler are the patterns on 
these secondary pads, and the ridges are usually either trans- 
verse, obUque, or longitudinal. These secondary patterns 
then, are very inconvenient witnesses for Miss Whipple's case, 
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for they directly contradict the view they would be supposed 
to support. They should, on Miss Whipple's view of their 
origin, be traceable to some more highly developed patterns 
in ancestral forms. But they are mere " foundlings," no 
recorded patterns being recognised by which they are found 
to be the degenerate descendants. It is, indeed, a case of 
'^ Japhet in search of a father," and no success in the search. 
Miss Whipple admits as much of these secondary patterns 
when she speaks of them as having "greater physiological 
than morphological importance." This is a true bill, and 
appUes in my opinion, to the whole series of patterns, primary 
and secondary, and they are, in that view, essentially physio- 
logical modifications, their ancestry being a matter of minor 
and doubtful importance. A similar difficulty is felt in the 
case of the complex apical patterns in man, for according to 
the theory under discussion, these are the descendants of 
more perfect typical patterns. Now, I venture to say of 
the highest of these patterns, the whorls, that they are another 
group of " foundlings," and can find no pedigree among the 
whole mammalian series examined either by Miss Whipple, 
Schlaginhaufen, or myself. The nearest approach to a whorl, 
as it is here called, or " typical pattern," as Miss Whipple calls 
it, in lower mammals, is in the eUiptical patterns in numerous 
Monkeys and in the Anthropoid Apes, which, in certain digits, 
become more broadened out than in others. Miss Whipple's 
figure of Macacus, p. 273, is only a diagram, and not a print 
or drawing, but even this gives no such pattern as could 
be the ancestral type of the perfectly shaped whorls so 
conamon in man's digits. In the Kinkajou, and some of the 
Anthropoids, there are arches on the apical pads, and in the 
Anthropoid well-marked loops, but nowhere a properly formed 
whorl. The interdigital patterns have too much been taken 
as typical and primitive, to the exclusion of the careful con- 
sideration of the apical patterns. But if the secondary patterns 
are looked upon as adaptations of differing value, arches the 
lowest, loops the next, and whorls the highest, for increasing 
the acuteness of the sense of touch, there is no difficulty of 
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accounting for their development on secondary pads where 
they are needed in their measure, just as the corresponding 
arches, loops, and whorls are on the primary pads. It would 
seem that in reference to this particular matter, Miss Whipple 
led astray from a useful physiological view of the patterns in 
her earnest search for morphological consistency and homologies, 
has read the series of patterns backwards. 

At this point there is apparently a divergence of paths, and 
reconcilement of the two views does not seem possible. 

This digression into controversial matters is justified by the 
fact that if the view here put forward as to the connection of 
the patterns with the sense of touch be correct, and the opposing 
theory that they are mechanical contrivances to prevent sUpping 
be incorrect, the whole field of the complex and varying patterns 
on the hand and foot of man and the lower mammals is opened 
up to a fruitful study. In this case, researches such as 
those of Ch. Fere, on the functions of the human hand and 
foot in connection with the patterns of the, papillary ridges 
are abundantly justified. It may be useful here to refer to 
some observations made by Schlaginhaufen, and summarised 
in his paper * referred to before. He has examined the tactile 
sensibility of the human finger-tips in a way similar to that 
of Weber. He applied the two points of a pair of compasses 
at a fixed distance from one another to the finger-tips in different 
directions, and came to the following conclusions ; 

(1) That they are distinguished better as two points when 
their line of junction is at right angles to the direction of the 
ridges, than when this is parallel with them or lies on them. Thus 
the two points, c and d, are better distinguished than c and b, 

(2) That they are distinguished better when they lie on the 
pattern in such a manner that their Une of junction, cd, 
representing part of a large curve, chad, is at right angles to 
the direction of the ridges, than when they are so placed that 
their line of junction is along a rectilinear portion of ridge. 

(3) That they are distinguished better when they lie so on 
the ridges that their Une of junction joins two points of the 

• See p. 143. 
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same curved ridge, as cd^ than when they he so that it joins 
two different ridges, as ef. 

This illustration of experiment made on the patterns of man's 
hand will serve to show that the sense of touch is most usefully 
assisted by the arrangement of the papillary ridges into patterns, 
and it is to be hoped many further such researches will be made. 

Functions of PapiUce of the Corium, — Whatever different 
views may be held as to the primary, secondary, or even tertiary 




Fig. 174. — Diagram copied from memoir by Schlaginhaufen, illustrating certain 

points in connection with the sense of touch. 

functions of the ridges, there can be no doubt of the fact that 
the essential organ of touch of mammals resides in the papillary 
layer of the corium. Though among the papillsB some are 
vascular only, this does not alter the fact that this layer of 
the skin is primarily tactile, and the numerous sections of skin 
which have been shown are sufficient to indicate a great varia- 
bih'ty in the elaboration of the papillae in different animals. It 
is in these papillsB of the hand and foot of man that the special 
tactile corpuscles of Meissner are found, though they also occur 
in some other regions of the human body, as the bed of the 
nails, the flexor surface of the forearm, the skin of the nipple, 
the conjunctiva at the edges of the Uds, and in the mucous 
membrane of the tip of the tongue. All of these are regions 
with a delicate tactile sense highly valuable to its possessor. 
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They are also found in monkeys (Quain). The distribution 
of these touch corpuscles is significant; thus, there have 
been found on the ventral surface of the index-finger as many 
as twenty-one to the square centimetre, whereas in other parts 
of the palm and sole they vary from two to eight to the square 
centimetre. This is in keeping with the well-known sensitive- 
ness of the pulps of the index-finger. It may be well to quote 
here the observations of Weber as to the delicacy of discrimina- 
tion in different regions of the human body. 

He examined the skin with a pair of compasses, noting the 
distances between their points, when they were still felt as two 
points in such regions as the tongue and different parts of the 
limbs. Some of his results were : 

Tip of tongue, ^ in. or 1 mm. 

Palmar surface of terminal phalanx of forefinger, ^va, or 2 mm. 

Palmar surface of middle phalanges of fingers, ^ in. or 4 mm. 

Palm of hand, -^ in. or 10 mm. 

Dorsal surface of first phalanges of fingers, ^ in. or 14 mm. 

Dorsum of hand, H in. or 25 mm. 

Upper and lower parts of forearm, 1 J in. or 37 mm. 

Middle of thigh and back, 2^ in. or 62 mm. 

He also found that the points of the compasses had to be 
separated further so as to be felt as two, in the Umbs, when the 
line joining the points was in the long axis of the Umbs, than 
when placed transversely. 

Relations between the Papillary Ridges cmd PapiUcB of the 
Corium.— The foregoing drawings and photographs show clearly 
a close connection between these two structures, and Uttle 
needs to be added to what has been said before. Wherever 
ridges are clearly cut and well formed, there is alwaj^ a corre- 
sponding development of the papillae of the corium, and this 
is particularly noticeable in the Carnivores, the Lemurid» 
and Monkeys, and most of all in Man. The relation is so close 
and so seldom departed from, that I venture to affirm that 
the old term papillary ridges, with the meaning it connotes, 
ought to be retained as indicating a constant relation between 
two great structures of the skin, and a sound physiological 
theory. 

L 



CHAPTER 11 

SUMMARY 

An extensive series of facts has here been brought together in 
connection with the skin-structures of the ventral surface of the 
mammalian hand and foot. There is found on this surface a 
speciaUsed form of skin, not only in the character of the epi- 
dermis, but also of the corium, and in both cases, extreme varia- 
biUty has been shown to occur in the different groups of mamimals, 
and the variability of the corium in a few birds examined has 
also been shown to be considerable. The seven coarser modi- 
fications of the outer layers of the epidermis have been shortly 
described and sub-varieties of these also mentioned, but the 
chief interest of the free epidermic surface Ues in the highest 
development of these modifications in the form of papillary ridges. 
Remarkable and complex patterns are shown to be formed of 
these ridges, the complexity increasing very closely according 
to the higher organisation of the animals in question. There 
are differences of view as to the nomenclature suitable for the 
various epidermic structures, especially the ridges, and these 
differences of view of course depend upon the main function, or 
functions, which are attributed to the ridges, but it seems difficult 
to resist the large mass of evidence in favour of the intimate and 
essential connection of these ridges with the papillary layer of 
the corium, and consequently with the sense of touch. They 
are, therefore, frankly associated with their function and still 
called papillary ridges. This is not to underrate or ignore such 
secondary uses as they may have in affording a roughened 
surface for the hand and foot in prehension and walking and in 
raising the mouths of the sudoriparous ducts so rendering the 
flow of moisture over the surface more free. In the corium 
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quite as much as the epidermis, as shown by the drawings and 
photographs of sections of the mammalian sldn, it is shorn, that 
there is a structure which is, to a great extent, peculiar to the 
ventral surface of the hand and foot. This highly specialised 
form of papillary layer of the corium can have no raison d^etre^ 
but that of increasing the deUcacy of the sense of touch. As 
before stated there are certain other regions, such as the nipples, 
edges of eyeUds, and on the tip of the tongue where the papillae 
are highly developed ; but in the greater part of the skin of the 
body these are Uttle developed and the pecuUar distribution of 
Meissner's tactile corpuscles on the human hand is significant 
of the great importance of the skin of this region as the organ 
of touch. The very fact that the above three or four regions 
are all that can be enumerated where the papillae are highly 
developed, makes the high degree of development of the papil- 
lary layer of the corium of the hand and foot, all the more striking. 

There are certain estabUshed principles concerning the sense 
of touch in man, to which reference should be made and which 
wiU serve as indications of simUar principles in the lower animals, 
though as yet these have not been demonstrated at all fully. 

It has been well said that the skin is a mosaic of tiny sensorial 
areas, for minute examination of its surface shows that there are 
small but definite intervals between sensory spots, where no 
sensation is produced by a fine stimulus. Sensory spots of at 
least four kinds have been distinguished ; touch-spots, cold-spots, 
warmth-spots, and pain-spots, and it is probable that the differ- 
ence between these separate classes of sensory areas depend upon 
the distribution in them of the five or six kinds of end-organs of 
the skin and subcutaneous tissue which have been identified. 
In the root-sheaths of hairs there is a fine network of nerve- 
fibrils and also in the epidermis among the epithelial cells, a 
plexus of non-medullated nerve-fibrils. The loss of the tactile 
function of the hairs on the hairless palmar and plantar surfaces 
of the hand and foot is more than compensated by the still more 
deUcate papillary ridges and highly developed papillae of the 
corium. It is held, also, that in order to produce the necessary 
stimulus for the organs of touch, there must be a deformation of 
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the surface of the skin, to which papiUary ridges and their equiva- 
lents in lower forms easily lend themselves. An important 
manifestation of the tactile sense is that by which it supplies 
to the cerebellum, one of the four afferent impressions necessary 
for " keeping it informed of the position of the body in space." 
Further reference to this function will be made shortly. 

Uses of the Sense of Touch, — It remains to be asked of what use 
to the animal in the course of its Ufe are these tactile structures 
and the tactile sense ? To answer this question, one must fiLrst 
consider the tactile sense of the hand and foot of man as known 
better to us than those of any lower animal, thus proceeding 
from the well known to the less known. 

The Hand of Man, — From the days of eoUthic man, up to a 
comparatively recent period, the basal element of his progress in 
civihsation has been an increasing skill in the use of implements. 
This is so much so, that the early epochs of his long reign over 
the earth have derived their titles from the nature of his imple- 
ments ; as the Stone Age, old and new, the Iron Age and the 
Age of Bronze. It is easy to understand that in such a develop- 
ment of mechanical appliances as these titles indicate, the sense 
of touch has played an extremely important part. 

This making of implements constituted a large part of his 
armoury in early times which equipped him in his struggle for 
mastery with the lower animals, and of itself, it divided him by 
a great gulf from these his enemies or rivals. Little imagination 
is needed to enable one to understand how his acute sense of 
touch became a useful servant to his developing brain, as he 
learned to distinguish between such substances as stone of 
various kinds, wood of different structures, and metals, and to 
handle both the tools he made from them as well as the raw 
materials. Implements employed for the purpose of war against 
the lower animals became, in due time, supplemented by those 
belonging to the peaceful arts. In the construction of the imple- 
ments of the chase, of agriculture, of domestic arts and finally 
of scientific apparatus, an immense field is opened to the more 
or less skilful application of the sense of touch. Between the 
tactile structures in the skin of early man, who chipped rough 
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flints for the construction of his tools, and those of the modem 
watchmaker or scientific instrmnent-maker, there may have been 
Uttle anatomical difference. In the appUcation of the sense of 
touch by a growing inteUigence, the difference would be immense. 

That the sense of touch can be highly cultivated by practice, 
is shown in theTrapid and skilful way in which blind persons 
can distinguish the different letters of their raised type, when the 
ordinary person of intelligence cannot find any distinction. 
Another small development of the tactile sense in man is in the 
imbrication of the papillary ridges referred to on the terminal 
phalanges of the hand in certain human subjects. This arrange- 
ment has the effect of increasing the " discriminative sensibiUty " 
of the skin for the texture of various substances of which a 
person may desire to make a judgment. If a surface, roughened 
equally all over, such as the cover of a book, be examined, it is 
found that the instinctive action which one makes in forming 
this judgment, is to pass the tips of the fingers in a distal direction 
or aia^om the body, and in a sUghtly slanting direction. This 
has the effect of bringing the imbricated ridges of this region more 
definitely against the grain of the rough surface. If the fingers 
be drawn with equal pressure towards the body or in a proximal 
direction, the surface in question is felt to be markedly smoother 
than when passed in a distal direction. This appUcation of the 
sense of touch must have some analogous action in the lower 
animals, for the phenomenon of imbrication is common also in 
them. 

It were wearisome even to enumerate the multifarious 
mechanical arts in which the sense of touch is of extreme im- 
portance. All one need say further is, that such use of this sense 
in man must have contributed greatly to his better equipment 
for the struggle of his life and thus, in a broad way, have been 
governed by a slow, remorseless process of selection. This first 
use of the tactile sense is of course connected only with the hand. 

The Foot of Man. — The great importance of cutaneous im- 
pressions in the maintenance of equiUbrium has been referred 
to, and in this use of the tactile sense, the foot of man derives its 
main value, the prehensile function of this organ having long 
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ceased to operate. It is known that in a disease such as that 
called locomotor ataxy, or tabes dorsalis, the sensory tracts of 
the spinal cord are damaged and this contributes the main cause 
of the inabiUty felt by the sufferer to stand firm when his eyes 
are shut, two of the four great afferent impressions to the cere- 
bellum being thus for the time cut off. Such persons also find 
greater difficulty in walking at night than in a good Ught. It 
has also been shown in the case of brainless frogs, that if the 
skin of the hind legs be stripped off, they are unable to ascend an 
incUned plane in a reflex manner, which they can do when the 
skin is intact. This use, then, of the tactile sense in the pre- 
servation of man's balance in walking and standing is of funda- 
mental importance to his weU-being and succe^Sthe struggle 
of life. 

The value of the roughened surface of the foot with its papillary 
ridges can hardly have been great, even in the days when the 
foot of man was naked ; for these low, soft ridges could do Uttle 
to prevent sUpping on such surfaces as grass, sand, rock, wet 
or dry, and from the time when he began to protect his feet with 
coverings, this small value would be still further reduced. Whereas 
the increased deUcacy of the tactile sense conveyed by the ridges 
would be most useful in intimating to his higher centres the 
important varieties of surface injurious or otherwise, with which 
his foot would be in contact. 

These two main uses to which the tactile sense in man is put 
are then : 

(1) Discriminative sensibility. 

(2) Maintenance of equilibrium. 

(1) The first is the only one which the human hand exercises, 
the second that which the human foot alone exercises. 

In the lower Primates and still lower Manmials, the hand and 
foot both exercise the first of these, though in a lower degree 
than man, whereas the second is exercised by the hand and foot 
in a nearly equal degree. 

The discriminative sensibility of the hand and foot becomes 
of necessity less important to lower Manmials than it is to man, 
the varieties of surfaces touched and judgments concerm'ng them 
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being less complex as the life and habits of the animal become 
simpler. The most complex problem which a monkey's sense 
of touch will have to solve will hardly go beyond the need to 
distinguish between the size and kind of surface of such fruits 
and nuts and other articles of food as it may require ; there 
can be no such interpretation of details and careful estimation 
and comparison of surfaces as man's organs of touch are concerned 
with. And so down the scale of Mammals this use of the tactile 
sense must become simpler until it becomes limited to the 
discrimination of the very few kinds of surface which enter into 
its humble Ufe. It may even be that this use entirely vanishes 
in the lowest groups and is replaced by sensations of pain alone. 

(2) It is otherwise with the second use, viz., the maintenance of 
equilibrium. This reflex act is comimon to all mamimals and in 
most of them the tactile sense of the hand and foot, and in birds 
the tactile sense of the foot is of the utmost importance to them. 
It is probably more highly developed in the arboreal animals and 
especially those that are nocturnal also than in any others. At 
any rate the illustrations of the skin-structures of the group of 
Lemuroids given in Figs. 126, 127, 128, 129 suggests very strongly 
that they are more than any group endowed with a high degree 
of this reflex power of maintaining equilibrium. The marked 
development of the papillae of the corium in this group, has been 
sufficiently considered before, and no further description is 
required here. The well-known Slow Loris {Nycticebus tardi- 
gradus) may be taken as a typical and marked example of these 
Lemuroids. Its habits are most instructive from the present 
point of view. It is an animal of about the size of a cat and of 
strictly nocturnal and arboreal habits. In the daytime it will 
sleep in the hollows of trees curled up into a ball, and at night- 
time it comimences its more active life, cUmbing along the branches 
of trees in search of its prey, such as fruits, birds, insects, eggs. 
Its method of cUmbing and moving along the branches has been 
carefully observed, and in Lyddekker's ** Natural History " the 
following account is given. 

'^ He is extraordinarily slow in his motions and his trivial name, 
Ea/rdigradu8y well marks his habit in that particular. When he 
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climbs lie first lays hold of the branch with one of his hands, and 
then with the other. When he has obtained a firm hold with 
both hands, he moves one of his hind paws, and, after firmly 
grasping the branches with it, he moves the other. He never 
quits his hold with his hind paws until he has obtained a secure 
grasp with his hands. When he walks he moves his limbs in 
the same methodical manner as when he climbs." 

This description of the nocturnal arboreal life of the Slow Loris 
gives one a vivid idea of the extreme importance to its life, of 
an accurate and delicate sense of touch, so that when visual 
impressions are much diminished or absent, their place should 
be taken by very efficient tactile impressions. The other five 
Lemuroids examined, Oalago, Javan Loris, Lemurs of three species, 
depend nearly as much for their safety and success in life upon a 
delicate tactile sense ; and the illustrations of their papillsB of 
the corium show a very similar high degree of development. In 
the case of many birds also, there is present a great need for 
similar effective maintenance of equilibrium in the large part 
of their L'ves and in this group also, we have seen a highly 
developed papillary layer of the corium. One may easily read 
in terms of the development of the papillary layer of the corium, 
and often of the papillary ridges or their equivalents, the degree 
of importance to the animal of this use of the tactile sense. The 
effect of this study is to show that it is possible to read this 
record very closely in the series of illustrations of sections of the 
skin in the various groups examined. 



APPENDIX 

IMBRICATION OF PAPILLARY RIDGES OF HUMAN HAND 

AND FOOT EXAMINED 

Terms and abbreviaiiona. 

Digits — D. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6. 
Imbn. — Imbrication. 
Indiff. — ^Indifferent. 
Proxl . — ^Proximal. 
D.— Distal. 
P.R. — Papillary Ridges. 

Casb I. 
W.K,— Left Hand. 

Digits 1. Terminal Phalanx, P. R. worn down at tip. Indiff. At 
both sides of pulp and centre. P. R. mostly Indiff. and worn 
down. Imbn. D. faintly shown on both sides. 

Proxl, Phalanx. Imbn. D. marked on both radial and ulnar 

borders. Central region Indiff. 

D. 2. Terminal Phalanx. Tip worn down. Indiff. Pulp radial side 

Imbn. D. Pulp ulnar side Indiff. Pulp central region Imbn. D. 

Middle Phalanx. Radial side Imbn. D., especially at base. 

Central region and ulnar side Indiff. 

Proximal Phalanx. Radial side Imbn. D. faint. Ulnar side and 
central region Indiff. 
D. 3. Terminal Phalanx. Tip worn down Indiff. Pulp radial side 
Imbn. D. faint. Pulp ulnar side and central region Imbn. D. 
marked. 

Middle Phalanx. Radial side Imbn. D. faint. Ulnar side and 
central region Imbn. D. marked. 

Proximal Phalanx. Central region Imbn. D. faint» mostly 
visible over prominence of first phalangeal joint. Indiff . elsewhere. 
D. 4. Terminal Phalanx. Pulp — tip worn down. Indiff. Radial 
and ulnar border Imbn. D. faint. 
Middle Phalanx. Imbn. D. marked in central region. 
Proximal Phalanx. Central region over prominent phalangeal 
joint Imbn. D. marked. Elsewhere Indiff. 
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WIL—Left Hand. 

D. 5. l^erminal Phalanx. Palp, radial and ulnar sides Imbn. D. 
Central region Indiff. 

Middle Plialanx. Radial and ulnar sides Imbn. D. Central 
region Imbn. D. faint. 
Proximal Phalanx. Ulnar side Imbn. D. faint. Elsewhere Indiff . 
W.K.— Right Hand. 

D. 1. Terminal Phalanx. Worn down at tip Indiff. Pulp, radial 
side Imbn. D. Ulnar side Imbn. D. fainter. Central region worn 
down and Indifif. 

Proximal Phalanx. Radial side Imbn. D. Ulnar and central 
region Indiff. 
D. 2. Terminal Phalanx. Tip worn down. Indiff. Pulp, radial side 
Imbn. D. Ulnar side and central region Indiff. 

Middle Phalanx. Radial and ulnar sides Imbn. D. Central 
region Imbn. D. 

Proximal Phalanx. Radial and ulnar sides Indiff. Central 
region Imbn. D. 
D. 3. Terminal Phalanx. Radial side and central region Imbn. D. 
Ulnar side worn down and Indiff. 
Middle Phalanx. Indiff. 

Proximal Phalanx. Indiff., except on prominence over first 
phalangeal joint, here D. Imbn. 
D. 4. Terminal Phalanx. Tip and pulp worn down and Indiff. on 
both sides. 

Middle Phalanx. Radial and ulnar sides Imbn. D. and on central 
region close to first phalangeal joint. Over second phalangeal 
joint a few P. R. with Imbn. P. 

Proximal Phalanx. Radial and ulnar side Imbn. D. Central 
region Indiff. 
D. 5. Terminal Phalanx. Tip. Indiff. and P. R. worn down. 
Radial and ulnar sides D. Imbn. Ulnar much worn down. 
Middle Phalanx. Indiff. 

Proximal Phalanx. A few P. R. with Imbn. D. on ulnar side, 
elsewhere Indiff. 
Palmar Surface — Left Hand. Thenar and hypothenar surfaces show 
P. R. worn down and level. All the rest of the surface of palm 
Imbn. absent, except on small eminences at bases of D. 2, 3 and 4, 
where Imbn. is D. No Imbn. on eminence at base of D. 6. 
Right Hand. Resembles the left hand, except that the eminence 
at bases of D. 5 shows Imbn. D. 

Casb 2. 
B-.K.— Right Hand. 

D. 1. Terminal Phalanx. Imbn. Indiff. except on radial border, 
where it is D. 
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IL.K,-— Right Hand. 

D, 2. Terminal Phalanx. Part of ulnar side Imbn. D., elsewhere 

Indiff. 
D. 3. Terminal Phalanx. Imbn. D. 

Middle Phalanx. Imbn. D. 
D. 4. Terminal Phalanx. Imbn. D. radial side. 
D. 6. Terminal Phalanx. Imbn. D. 

Middle Phalanx. Ulnar side Imbn. D. 
Palmar Surface. Eminences at bases of D. 3 and 4 Imbn. D. 

Proximal parts of thenar and hypothenar eminences Imbn. D. 
Left Foot. 

D. I. Terminal Phalanx. Tibial side Imbn. D. Fibular side Indifif. 

D. 2. Terminal Phalanx. Indiff. 

D. 3. Terminal Phalanx. Indiff. 

D. 4. Terminal Phalanx. Indiff. 

D. 5. Tip of Terminal Phalanx Imbn. P. (this segment considerably 

bent in a flexed position). 
Ball of D. I Imbn. P. 

Fibular border of metatarsophalangeal joint Imbn. P. 
Heel. Imbn. P. 



Casb 3. 
E.K.— Right Foot. 

D. 1. Terminal Phalanx. Imbn. P. on tibial and fibular sides of pulp. 

D. 2. Indiff. 

D. 3. Indiff. 

D. 4. Indiff. 

D. 6. Imbn. D. - 

Plantar Surface. 

D. 1. Ball Imbn. P. 

Fifth metatarso-phalangeal joint Imbn. P. 

Fifth tarso-metatarsal Imbn. P. 

Hed. Tibial border Indiff. Fibular border Imbn. P. 
Left Foot. 

D. 1. Terminal Phalanx, Tibial side Imbn. P. Fibular side Imbn. 
P. faint. 

D. 2. Terminal Phalanx. Imbn. D. faint. 

D. 3. Terminal Phalanx. Imbn. D. faint. 

D. 4. Terminal Phalanx. Imbn. D. faint. 

D. 5. Terminal Phalanx. Imbn. D. faint. 

Plantar Surface. Ball of D. I Imbn. D. faint on tibial side. Indiff. 
on fibular side. 

5th Metatarso-phalangeal joint Indiff. 

5th Tarso-metatarsal joint Indiff. 

Heel. Indiff. on both sides. 
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